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.?y* THE REASON FOR THE REMARKABLE NUMBER 
OF MILLIONAIRE PRINTERS. 


BY ARTHUR K. TAYLOR. 


AMBLING through the beau- 
tiful streets of our large cities 
and being shown the magnificent 
residences and grounds, the 
homes of men of wealth and re- 
finement, one is surprised — even 
astonished — to note the number 
of printers who make their 

Men who, in their early business 


abodes therein. 
careers, toiled at the case or press, and now in their 
declining years, in easy circumstances and sur- 
rounded by luxury, reap the rewards of their 


early efforts. Truly, the number of such is re- 
markable. Compare the printing business in this 
respect with that of the brewer, the banker or 
the manufacturer, and note the result. Now, after 
all this, you will doubtless ask what the reason is 
for this wonderful display of wealth. ‘There are 
many reasons which conspire to make the printer’s 
life one filled with roses (with more thorns to 
the square inch than are absolutely necessary 
for comfort). First of all is competition, which 
we are told is the life of trade, and in this respect 
the printing business is filled to the brim with 
rushing, teeming life. Now, the way competition 
often works in the printing business is some- 
thing like this. John Jones gets a job of printing 
for a certain fair figure. ‘The work is delivered 
and paid for, and all is well. Another printer 
suspicions that the job paid a fair margin of profit, 
and he sets envious eyes upon it. The result is 
that the competitor offers to do the job for a lower 
price. The customer feels duty bound to tell 
Jones the sad truth in regard to the price, and 
tries to make matters smooth by volunteering the 
opinion that the second printer must be possessed 
of superior facilities for that particular kind of 
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work. Now, if there is one thing in this world 
that Jones prides himself upon it is his facilities. 
He looks around him and buys the facilities which 
will permit him to get out the job more advan- 
tageously, figures the price down to a point which 
allows him less profit with the facilities than he 
allowed himself without them (just to be sure that 
he gets the job). He personally makes a trip to 
the paper warehouse and selects a stock equally 
good for the purpose at a much less expense, and 
generously gives the customer the advantage of the 
same, together with his own individual labor in his 
behalf. The result of all this is that the dealer in 
printers’ supplies is gradually wending his way to 
the poorhouse because of the good round price 
which John Jones is giving him-for his improved 
facilities, while the paper man ekes out a miserable 
existence on his usual per cent on Jones’ order for 
stock. The customer is forced to put up prices 
because of the reduction in his printing bills. The 
printer, because of his increased facilities for 
work, finds that he has no trouble to get more of 
it to do, and as he expects to live a life of ordinary 
length, he figures up how much more work he will 
be able to do in that life on account of his increased 
facilities and he puts down his prices accordingly. 
He does this so that his heirs may not squander 
his wealth in lawyers’ fees for the purpose of 
breaking his will. 

If there is another thing that has conspired to 
make the printing business profitable it is the 
master printer’s accommodating manner. If Wil- 
liam Brown wants a house built, and has a few 
ideas on the subject, he consults an architect and 
has his plans drawn according to which his house 
is built. If he deviates from his plans, after he 
has started his building operations, he anticipates 
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additional expense and therein fully realizes his 
expectations. The same William Brown needs some 
printing done, he has no decided ideas upon the 
subject and he thereupon consults his printer. 
The printer, by dint of much pumping at last 
thinks that he has an idea of what Mr. Brown 
wants, and at Mr. Brown’s suggestion sets the 
matter up in type and gives him a proof of it. 
Mr. Brown, since he has thus left the order in the 
hands of the printer proceeds to gather a few 
ideas of his own upon the subject under considera- 
tion, with the result that by the time the printer 
has submitted his proof he knows a way to 
improve to such an extent upon the printer’s pro- 
duction that about the only thing which is left 
unchanged in the job is the printer’s imprint, 
which at this stage of the game does not appear so 
very desirable to the printer. By the time that 
Mr. Brown has received his work the composition 
for it has been done twice, and a benchful of law- 
yers reaching half way around the globe and back 
again could not convince him that he owed for set- 
ting it up more than once. His remarkable belief 
upon this subject is due to the fact that about 
twelve-ninths of three-quarters of the printers in 
this glorious land of ours are just accommodating 
and amiable enough to donate to him the time con- 
sumed by the compositor in the first setting of the 
job; and when they pay off their compositors on 
Saturday nights they wonder if the mystery will 
ever be solved—why the composing rooms don’t pay ! 

There are other reasons which account for the 
remarkable number of printers who spend their 
summers abroad, but the foregoing may serve as 
examples. 





Written for THE INLAND PRINTER. 
ADVERTISING EXPERIENCE. 
BY F. W. THOMAS. 

DVERTISING any business is largely a matter 
A of experiment until the results of different 
classes of advertising can be compared. ‘Then it 
becomes a certainty — an exact science, as it were. 

With the intention of finding out just what kind 
of advertising was best for my business, I began, 
January 1, 1895, a systematic course of advertising 
for that year. I will describe the results and my 
deductions therefrom for the benefit of such of 
THE INLAND PRINTER’s readers as may be inter- 
ested therein. 

I spent during the year about $500 for advertis- 
ing. Of this amount $200 was spent in local news- 
papers, daily and weekly, and something over $200 
for blotters, circulars and various announcements, 
which were of course made in my own office, this 
work being valued on the same basis as it would 
have been if charged to anyone else. 

The newspaper advertisements consisted of one 
space of three inches, one column wide, next to 
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reading matter all around, on the social page of 
our best daily paper, appearing every Saturday 
during the year. Extra space was also freely used 
during the holiday season. Also advertisements 
running the last three or four months of the year 
on the society pages of our two Sunday papers. 
These advertisements while not large were in good 
positions, were attractively displayed, and were 
probably as large spaces as the average printing 
office would care to pay for. If I were to again 
try newspaper advertising, it seems to me I could 
not place the same amount of money to any better 
advantage. 

The general character of the printed advertis- 
ing I have already outlined. Nearly every month 
a blotter or special circular was mailed to a care- 
fully selected list of customers and others whose 
business I desired. From this ‘list all persons of 
doubtful credit had been carefully eliminated, and 
it represented the cream of the trade in this city. 

During the summer my plant was largely in- 
creased and remodeled, and I then issued a very 
neat booklet of eight octavo pages and cover, con- 
taining half-tone illustrations and a description of 
my facilities. This cost me about $60, and is in- 
cluded in the $200 mentioned above as spent for 
printing. During the holiday season several an- 
nouncements were sent out to our society people, 
advertising my copperplate engraving and station- 
ery. The balance of the $500 was spent for post- 
age and for advertisements in our society directory, 
one or two church papers, and for an insert in the 
regular city directory. Not one dollar was spent 
for any kind of fake advertising such as space on 
boat time cards, lists of hotels and other similar 
schemes which are the delight of the itinerant 
solicitor. 

During the entire year I was very careful to 
trace the source of all business, so far as possible. 
Each month I went over my sales and accounted to 
the best of my knowledge for the cause of each 
customer’s patronage. With many it was previous 
business relations. With some it was personal 
acquaintanceship. Others were sent to me by some 
mutual friend. This I usually learned by inquiring 
from the customer himself. A very small percent- 
age just floated in because they saw my sign or by 
chance. One woman who wanted a 25-cent box of 
stationery said she saw my advertisement in the 
newspaper. ‘This was absolutely the only tangible 
result which ever appeared from the expenditure of 
$200 in newspaper advertising. And the source of 
all but a very small amount of my year’s business 
was traced with a fair degree of certainty to some 
other cause. 

The result of the insert in the city directory 
was one $100 order which came from a firm which 
was taken with the style of the work we had done 
on the insert leaf. The advertisement in the social 
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directory and in the church papers were productive 
of small returns consisting almost entirely of work 
secured from their publishers. 

The printed matter sent out of my own office 
was by far the most productive of any of the adver- 
tising done. The day after mailing the booklets 
referred to, over $60 worth of work was taken in, 
every dollar of which was directly traceable to that 
source. Occasionally an issue of blotters or circu- 
lars would bring forth no immediate returns, but, 
as a rule, the next two or three days would show 
practical results. The printed matter more than 
paid for itself in the business it developed at once. 
Much of it is still in the hands of our customers 
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of mere theory or argument could change this 
resolution. 

I was myself greatly disappointed in the direct 
returns from newspaper advertising. ‘To my mind 
the best test of any advertisement is to question 
yourself at the end of six months or a year as to 
whether you would rather have the results pro- 
cured or have the money back. If you are satisfied 
that you have got your money’s worth, well and 
good ; but if you have every reason to believe that 
you would be better off with the cash back in your 
pocket, then that advertisement was a mistake and 
should not be repeated. I am absolutely positive 
that I would be far better off with that $200 back 
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THE CRADLE SONG. 


and others, preserved as specimens of fine printing 
or in the case of blotters still in actual use. Only 
a short time since a prominent photographer spoke 
to me on the street car and said: ‘‘I have been 
saving that booklet of yours, for I think we will 
get out something of the same kind soon.” ‘This is 
only one of many instances. As a result of my 
blotters some firms have had me make similar ones 
for them. A number of my catchy circulars have 
been used by my customers for their out-of-town 
trade — with slight changes in the wording to adapt 
them to their needs. 

As a result of my last year’s experience, I 
am this year spending all my advertising allow- 
ance with F. W. Thomas, printer. No amount 


in my pocket. Newspaper advertising may be, and 
I have reason to believe is, of great benefit—a 
necessity, in fact, to many lines of business — but 
to the job printer it certainly is not to be com- 
pared in point of results with the product of his 
own presses. 

I will not undertake to theorize on the cause 
of these varying results or to account for the 
singular lack of return from newspaper adver- 
tising. 

The statements made, however, are facts, mat- 
ters of record in my own business experience, and 
if they influence you as they have me, you will 
hereafter buy advertising matter from yourselves 
exclusively. 








Written for THE INLAND PRINTER. 
SIMPLE SUGGESTIONS REGARDING COLORS. 
NO. VI.— BY WILLIAM J. KELLY. 

we what has been written on this subject the 

reader has by this time, no doubt, formed a 
fair conception of the various articles made use of 
in the preparation of printing inks, at least such 
as generally find a place in the pressroom. Much 
more might profitably be added to what has been 
said, if the writer had not other subjects before 
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him demanding early attention. Before entering 
upon the detail of how to make many useful colors 
from the five colors treated under this heading, it 
is, perhaps, wise to call some attention to the char- 
acter of composition rollers employed to produce 
clear printing and coloring, for next to good 
presses, papers and inks— indeed, equal to any of 
these — we must have suitable composition rollers. 


GOOD COMPOSITION ROLLERS. 


It is not my intention to be severe on anyone 
when I assert that there are good rollers and bad 
rollers sent to many pressrooms. But from these 
let us pick out such as are most serviceable for the 
work in hand. If the stock to be printed on is of 
extra-fine finish, or enameled, it is advisable to 
select a set of rollers that are firm and actively 
elastic to the touch. Such a roller should be free 
from the ‘‘flabby” touch natural to composition 
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made with crude glycerine and a low grade of 
glue, or from old composition that has lost its 
vitality. 

Many of the examples of unquestionably bad 
presswork, shown on splendid stock with really 
superior inks, which are sent to the ‘‘ Pressroom 
Queries and Answers” department for advice, etc., 
are attributable to the use of lifeless and unsuita- 
ble rollers. Especially is this fact noticeable where 
the printing has been done when the atmosphere 
was full of humidity, or during rainy weather ; in 
which case rollers that have not the essential prop- 
erties of solidity and flexibility combined could not 
distribute a fair quality of ink nor deposit it on the 
form with any degree of regularity or fullness. It 
must be accepted, then, that with flabby rollers we 
cannot produce other than defective and greasy- 
looking impressions on the stock. 

Nor is this all the evil attendant on the use of 
bad rollers, for in addition to the trouble and loss 
of time these cause in the pressroom, it will be 
found that when presswork has been done on 
highly surfaced or enameled stock, particularly 
in humid weather, the best of inks will rub off, 
because the liberated glycerine in the rollers has 
thinned down the varnish in the ink and permitted 
the absorptive ingredients used in the preparation 
of the surfaces of the stock to soak it into its pores, 
leaving the color without the requisite varnish- 
strength designed by the inkmaker to hold it on 
the surface firmly. 

Where the specific gravity of glycerine is not 
properly understood or ignored, or a crude grade 
used in the preparation of printing roller composi- 
tion, there is bound to be considerable trouble in 
the pressroom when full-bodied inks have to be 
used in humid weather. 

I have here thought fit to emphasize some of 
the difficulties encountered, by even the very best 
pressmen, by reason of the unskilled use of glycer- 
ine, because I am satisfied that such use has been a 
source of more bad printing than any contributing 
cause that has come to my knowledge. 


SETTING COMPOSITION ROLLERS. 


Much as has been said about printing inks, 
paper, and good and bad inking rollers, it yet 
remains for me to not only urge the careful selec- 
tion of seasonable rollers, but also the nicest adjust- 
ment in ‘‘setting” these to the form and distribut- 
ing devices. I have, on a former occasion, said 
that ‘‘ good rollers will do good work in the hands 
of an ordinary workman; but a skillful pressman 
cannot do good work with inferior rollers”; and I 
now add to this truth, that no pressman can do 
either fair printing nor justice to a set of rollers 
unless he knows how to set them in the most effect- 
ive manner. It matters little how perfect be the 


press, the make-ready, the ink or stock, if practical 











judgment is not exercised in this essential. Defect- 
ive roller setting may be said to contribute as much 
to the injury of the face of the rollers as that 
effected through ordinary wear in the charge of a 
careful workman. Uneven and excessive friction 
on the roller ends has a tendency to carry the flow 
of ink to either end of the press, as the case may 
be; and it is only partly distributed by such opera- 
tion, because of the unequal friction on the rollers 
and irregular deposits on the form. 

Quoting from ‘‘ Presswork,” I find the following 
words very adaptable, by way of instruction on this 
point: ‘‘New rollers should be set so as to touch 
the form and the metal distributors very lightly. 
That is, they should be about egually divided in 
their pressure on these, and to simply kiss, as it 
were, these respective points of contact. Do not be 
guided by the height of the ink table, as this has to 
do directly with the distributing and feed rollers. 
(Meier’s Angle-Roller Brake is well adapted for 
regulating the set of distributing rollers where this 
brake is used.) Set the latter rollers to conform to 
the table, so that they will not be too low, and 
thereby become broken at the ends through violent 
contact with the mechanical movement of the table. 
The ink fountain is the pressman’s brush, and with 
it he marks failure or success on his productions. 
Hard or fairly seasoned rollers may be set up some- 
what stronger than new ones; but they must not 
be allowed to drag on the form, nor heat up and 
bind on the metal distributors, as failure to observe 
this duty will cause the rollers to fill up the face of 
the form. When rollers are changed from one 
socket to another, let them be reset, as is done in 


the first case.” 
(Zo be continued.) 





Written for THE INLAND PRINTER. 
EQUIPMENT FOR PROCESS ENGRAVING. 
NO. XI.—BY H. JENKINS. 


FINISHING AND MOUNTING PLATES. 


FTER the etching of the line plate is finished it 
A is tacked toa board and placed in the routing 
machine, and all the larger open spaces deepened 
with the routing tool. If several negatives have 
been printed on one sheet of zinc, each image is cut 
out, a thin border of zinc being left around it. The 
cut is then fastened to a block by tacks driven 
through the routed spaces and around the edge, 
and the block planed type-high. Any burr remain- 
ing on the lines is then removed with a hand tool, 
and the plate is ready for proving. 

In mounting a half-tone cut, a beveled edge may 
be formed around the cut with the routing or bevel- 
ing machines, and the plate fastened to the block 
by tacks driven through this edge. Another 
method is to mount the plate from the back as 
follows: Saw the margin of metal from around 
the image, leaving enough for a black line (if the 
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line is wanted), and bevel the edge with a file, 
removing the burr from both sides. Clean the 
back of the plate and scrape the surface bright in 
several places, leaving several deep scratches in the 
places thus brightened, then upon each place drop 
some hydrochloric acid, and lay a thin piece of 
solder upon it. Upon the solder set a small screw 
and direct the flame of a blowpipe upon the solder 
until it melts and forms around the head of the 
screw, holding the screw in position by any conven- 
ient tool. The solder should not be too large or it 
will form too large a mass when melted. Having 
thus soldered screws to the several points, which 
should be evenly distributed over the plate, set the 
plate screws down upon the wood block, length of 
the plate with the grain of the wood, lay another 
block upon the face of the plate and strike it with 
the hammer, so that the screw will leave marks 
upon the face of the first block. Then with a one- 
fourth inch drill, drill holes through the block at 
these points, after which insert a countersink drill 
in the chuck and with it drill from each side of the 
block into the holes made by the one-fourth drill, 
letting the countersink go below the surface of the 
block on each side. Sandpaper the face of the 
block and place the plate on it so that the screws 
will sink into the corresponding holes, allowing the 
plate to rest flat upon the surface of the block. 
Then protecting the face of the plate with another 
block clamp it tight, and with a small ladle pour 
melted type metal into the holes on the opposite 
side, not allowing it to come to the surface of the 
block. When it is cool the plate will be firmly 
fastened to the block. 

Saw the block around the metal, leaving a small 
margin of wood and then it is ready to trim. Place 
the block on the trimmer, having the gauge set so 
that the knives will just catch one edge, and pass 
the table back and forth, giving the gauge screw a 
slight turn each time until the wood is trimmed up 
to the metal. If the plate is so placed that the 
wood will not trim parallel to the edge of the plate, 
place a piece of folded paper between the block 
and gauge to cause the part at which the wood 
is thickest to be moved farther toward the knives. 
Trim each edge, running the block through slowly 
when making the last cuts, and then make it type- 
high in the planer. If the type metal should be 
found to come to the surface of the block it should 
be routed down. In mounting line and half-tone 
cuts together, if the plates are not of the same 
thickness the thinner ones must be underlaid to 
bring their surfaces to the level of the thickest 
plate. Cherry wood is usually used for blocking 
plates, metal blocks being used for those from 
which stereotypes are to be made, such as line 
plates for newspaper work. 

The first proofs from half-tone plates will often 
show black spots. In such a case the plate is given 
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to the engraver who tools them out. The half-tone 
may often be improved also by having certain parts 
burnished to make those parts in the proof appear 
darker. For fine magazine work it has become 
customary to use the tool very extensively upon 
half-tone plates, many of them being. given the 
appearance of fine wood engravings. ‘The tool is 
also often used to vignette portraits and to clear 
away the stipple in places where it is desired to 
have clear whites in the proof. 

The line drawings for reproduction should be 
made with black ink and the lines should all be 
sharp and bold. Gray and fine lines are ex- 
tremely difficult to reproduce, especially if the 
reduction is great. To make drawings rapidly and 
accurately, a common ‘‘ wrinkle” is to draw the 
lines over a silver print, the photographic image 














“THE SCHOOL FLAG.” 
Chicago Record’s want ad. illustrations. 
Drawn by Fred Richardson. 


being afterward bleached out, leaving the drawing 
alone on the paper. 

The method is as follows: Obtain some plain 
salted paper and sensitize it by brushing over the 
surface a tuft of absorbent cotton wet with a solu- 


tion of silver nitrate. Dry in the dark and expose 
under an ordinary negative made from the copy 
to be reproduced until the image shows a dark red 
or purple. Wash, then place in a dilute solution 
of acetic acid for several minutes until the image 
is fixed. Wash again, then dry and make the 
drawing over it with Higgins’ waterproof ink. 
When this is dry, flow over the print a saturated 
solution of mercuric chloride in alcohol, or in about 
equal parts of alcohol and water. The red image 
will be removed, leaving the drawing, after which 
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the paper should be rinsed and dried, being then 
ready for the photographer. 

Another method to obtain the outlines of the 
drawing is to make a ferrotype, or ‘‘ tintype,” and 
over this to place a sheet of thin transparent gela- 
tine or celluloid, the outlines being scratched in 
with a point. Powdered graphite or other pigment 
is then dusted over the gelatine and adheres to the 
lines. By placing the gelatine over a sheet of 
paper, line side down, and rubbing it, the lines will 
be transferred to the paper. The ferrotype is 
made in the same manner as a wet plate, the sheet 
of metal being substituted for the glass. 

In drawings for colorwork it is often desired to 
have the part of the drawing for each color made 
separate. The whole drawing is first made in the 
colors as they are to appear in the original, then 
tissue paper is placed over it and the outlines for 
one color drawn upon it. The back of the paper is 
then covered with some pigment (rubbing a blue 
pencil over it is the easiest way), laid back down on 
another piece of paper or card, and the lines traced 
over, thus transferring them. ‘That portion of the 


drawing is then finished up as desired and the 


others obtained in a similar manner. ‘‘ Scratch 
board” is generally used for making drawings 
upon, as it has a smooth surface with no grain to 
appear in the reproduction, and alterations can be 
made upon it without altering the character of the 
surface. 
(To be continued. 
Written for THE INLAND PRINTER. 
PRICES FOR ELECTROTYPING — THE CHICAGO 
SCALE. 


NO. I.—BY F. J. HENRY. 


N this issue of Ture INLAND PRINTER will be 
found a copy of the price list adopted a few 
months ago by the electrotypers of Chicago. As 
the question of prices is a very interesting one to 
every business man it is believed this scale will be 
carefully examined by electrotypers in this and in 
other countries. It will be noticed that the prices 
given are, in most instances, subject to discount. 
I understand the maximum is fifty per cent. This 
may be, for a beginning, the best arrangement 
to secure united action and cause a minimum of dis- 
turbance to live contracts; later on, the discount 
may be changed to suit new conditions. Taking 
off so large a discount as fifty per cent leaves the 
rates generally too low, it seems to me, to afford a 
fair profit ; in some instances too low to return cost 
to the electrotyper. Of course, fifty per cent dis- 
count is not mandatory, but it is usually the case 
that a man’s lowest rate is also his highest price. 
As in all matters it is necessary that there should 
be a standard, this scale may be used for a rallying 
point, as it were. It may be considered to occupy a 
similar position as a guard rail on the side of the 
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road next a precipice, a warning to wayfarers that 
they may meet disaster if they attempt to go on the 
other side of it. 

For quite a number of years there has been no 
stability in prices for electrotypes, and the lack 
of uniformity in rates has proved an annoyance to 
customers, especially to printers, making it neces- 
sary for them to obtain the electrotyper’s price 
before submitting an estimate or making a contract 
even on plain work, which is sometimes quite an 
inconvenience, especially when called upon to make 
quotations while messenger waits or at the office 
of the customer. ‘This condition has not been con- 
fined to Chicago, but has been common all over this 
country. Possibly competition was a little more 
keen and prices more depressed in Chicago than 
elsewhere, and therefore only natural that reform 
should commence there; anyway it is gratifying to 
know that some electrotypers have at last come toa 
realizing sense of their condition and have decided 
to change their practice. The good resolution may 
have been prompted by gradually decreasing bank 
balances; whatever the moving cause, it was the 
proper thing to do, for persistent cutting of prices 
leads to one result— bankruptcy. The old saying, 
‘‘Competition is the life of trade,” is true to a cer- 
tain extent only; much depends on whether the 
competition is a healthy or a ruinous one. The 


business competition of the present day is generally 
of the latter sort, but electrotypers are not the 


only men who have been or are now doing an 
unprofitable business. Margins are very small in 
all lines of trade. 

It is now over six months since this scale was 
adopted, and, as it is for the good of each one to 
stand firm, it seems as though there is good reason 
to believe that all will do so. From all accounts 
there is harmony between the electrotypers and 
their customers, and there is no indication of any 
disposition to depart from the agreement. 

The form of the scale is about the same as 
many previously used and no doubt is familiar to 
all electrotypers, at least in this country, where 
for many years it has been customary to charge 
plates by the square inch. There has not been any 
plan devised for determining the price which is 
more convenient than by the use of a diagram, in 
the squares of which there are figures which indi- 
cate the prices. The plate to be measured being 
laid on the diagram flush with the lower left-hand 
corner, the price is found in the square under, or 
partly under, the upper right-hand corner — avoid- 
ing the necessity for using a rule, multiplying the 
length by the width of the plate and that result by 
the rate; operations frequently involving the use 
of fractions, which are troublesome to many peo- 
ple, often causing error and consuming considera- 
ble time. In the early days of electrotyping, the 
price for jobwork was usually more a matter of 
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judgment as to what it was worth than determined 
by measurement and calculation. I believe the first 
diagram scale was printed in 1863; it may be new 
to young electrotypers and recall not unpleasant 
memories to old electrotypers to see what prices 
prevailed at that time. Having one of those old 
scales at hand I will quote from it. 
The sheet is headed : 


SCALE OF PRICES FOR STEREOTYPING. 


BOOKWORK. 

60 cents per 1,000 ems 
PRMMEM ak each asncisscuesea oe ee ag ae 
Long primer and bourgeois 
Brevier or smaller 
Electrotyping, 5 cents additional............. 

Alterations and time work, 70 cents per hour. 
Music to be measured as bourgeois. 


JOBWORK. 

Pamphlets and other type jobs of less than 16 pages 
octavo, or 24 pages duodecimo, to be counted as brevier at 50 
cents per 1,000 ems. Jobs in smaller type to be counted 
according to their type. Blocking extra. 

Type jobs measuring less than 2,000 ems, brevier, shall 
be charged as cuts. 

Cuts blocked, to be charged as per accompanying scale. 

Cuts over one foot square to be charged 6 cents per 
square inch — blocking included. 

The diagram on this scale is laid out in squares, 
¥% inch each way, and prices given are: for the first 
square, 30 cents; for 1 square inch, 40 cents; for 
2 square inches, 60 cents; for 4 square inches, 
$1.10; 6 square inches, $2.20, etc. These figures 
were strictly net cash. 

The electrotyper of the present time may think 
he would be pleased to do business a few years at 
such rates, after which he would be ready to say 
farewell to it. It must be borne in mind that plum- 
bago was then $2.50 per pound. Electrotype metal, 
12 cents to 18 cents per pound. Copper, about 50 
cents per pound. Wages were lower — about two- 
thirds the present rates for molders and finishers. 
After 1865, prices began to decline and the course 
has been continually downward. For a time im- 
proved facilities enabled electrotypers to make a 
fair margin of profit, but during the last few years 
it has not been possible to reduce cost sufficiently 
rapidly to keep pace with depreciation in rates 
which has been due to excessive competition. 
There have been several efforts made to arrest the 
lowering of prices, but none have been more than 
temporary checks. One great difficulty in the mat- 
ter seems to have been —and probably always will 
be — distrust of the other man. There does not 
appear to be the breadth of view and absence of 
petty jealousy that is found in many other lines. 
With few exceptions, each electrotyper has acted 
as though he felt his mission was to prevent a 
competitor from obtaining trade— to drive others 
out of the market, ruin them, if possible, regard- 
less of consequences to the business and to himself. 


(To be continued.) 
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TENTH ANNUAL MEETING UNITED TYPOTHETA:. 

T Rochester, New York, September 8 to 10, 
1896, the delegates and visitors of the 
United Typothete of America will be the guests 
of the Rochester employing printers. The beauty 
of the city of Rochester and its picturesque sur- 
roundings will undoubtedly be a substantial aid to 
the elaborate plans for entertainment. The con- 


vention will be held in the Chamber of Commerce 
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building, and among the papers which will be pre- 
sented at the meeting the following will, no doubt, 
be found suggestive : 
On the Cost to the Printer of Improvements in Machinery 
and of New Faces of Type, by Theodore L. De Vinne. 
On the Output of Presses, by W. B. Conkey. 
On the Cost of Printing, by G. M. Courts, of Galveston. 
On Composition, by J. Stearns Cushing, of Boston. 
On the Preparation, Printing and Care of Process Cuts 
(author not given). 
On the Education of Patrons, by Herbert L. Baker. 


As we have before noted, the typothetz of Buf- 
falo is at once the most progressive and practical 
of the local organizations, and the name of its ener- 
getic secretary, Mr. Baker, among the authors of 
papers, is encouraging to the belief that the Ty- 
pothetze will attempt something to fortify the 
printing trade from the assaults of its own mem- 
bers. If the Typothetz is to be in truth an organ- 
ization for the protection of the printing trade, 
it is certainly time that its good works should be 
shown. If it has degenerated into a mutual admi- 
ration society, as has been charged, we cannot hope 
much from it. Action, not words, is required for 
the safety of the trade at this time. 





ADVERTISING. 

UBLICITY is gradually coming to the time 
when it will be approximately estimated at its 

true value. What chiefly hinders its proper esti- 
mate is the belief which most business men have 
that they know more about their advertising than 
anybody else can possibly know. ‘These gentlemen 
have some little logic to support their belief. Their 
business is their own; they may not, of course, 
know all its details thoroughly — as, indeed, to be 





- sincere and candid, what business is thus under- 


stood in these days — but they know enough to con- 
duct it after a fashion, and the fashion is shadowed 
forth in their advertising, in the argument and 
style particularly. To follow out the logic of these 
gentlemen to its rational conclusion, when we are 
sick we may doctor ourselves, for surely we can feel 
what is going on much better than any doctor can 
tell us, and as we have our bodies always with us 
we have a much better understanding of all their 
peculiarities than a mere rank outsider can have. 
If our business or social affairs require the aid of 
the law of the land for their adjustment, who 
knows so well as we do what our wrongs are or 
can state them more eloquently or feelingly ? No 
one, surely. 

But should it be that any advertiser has a lin- 
gering doubt of his entire ability to present his 
wares to the public — immersed as he is in business 
cares of various kinds and only able to give his 
advertising the most superficial attention ; should 
it be that he doubts his ability to exploit his goods 
to the best possible advantage, and feels that the 
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man who has spent years in fitting himself for the 
specialty of publicity, who has ideas ad /b:tum on 
hand, will use the space which his dollars have 
been paid for, and which is perchance unprofita- 
ble, in such wise that, like refertilized land, it will 
raise a crop (of dollars) that will be as sixteen to 
one, then let him turn to the modest notice of the 
demure advertisement worder and planner and 
hearken to him. 





HON. SETH LOW’S ARBITRATION. 

LSEWHERE in this issue will be found the 
E full text of the decision rendered by the Hon. 
Seth Low as arbitrator in the matters in dispute 
between J. J. Little & Co., of New York, and their 
employes. The decision is signalized by the close 
logic of its reasoning, and has been accepted by 
both sides as satisfactory. There is, however, one 
point to which those experienced in the details of 
piecework will be inclined to take exception as 
giving room for dissatisfaction and suspicion of 
unfairness. It lies in granting the proposition 
‘That all cuts coming within the measure, avd 
within the control of the office at the time the copy 
ts gtven out, shall be given to the compositor.” 

The arbitrator’s opinion that the cuts being 
furnished by the author or publisher in no way 
makes it incumbent upon the employer to have any 
responsibility to the employe through failure to 
have the cuts on hand when the copy is given out, 
is not, in our judgment, of a piece with his decisions 
on other points. In settling matters of dispute of 
this kind, in our opinion, the decisions should be 
also moderately suggestive. Logically, a decision 
must be ves or no, and perhaps there is danger of 
confusion of thought in making suggestive deci- 
sions. However this may be, it is not improbable 
that a more intimate knowledge of the working of a 
pieceroom would have suggested that the proposi- 
tion quoted should have been modified to read: 
‘That all cuts coming within the measure, and 
within the control of the office at the time the copy is 
given out, shall be given to the compositor. ‘ Blood’ 
to be given, however, for cuts not within the con- 
trol of the office, which obviously can be placed by 
the make-up without taking the type into the stick.” 





CONDITION OF THE PRINTING TRADE. 


HE printing trade of late years has suffered 
severely from an illegitimate competition 
which has violated all agreements for the mainte- 
nance of prices and which has taken every advan- 
tage obtainable for underbidding. When the ordi- 


nary minimum price for presswork or composition 
is sacrificed in order to obtain work in the hope 
that superior facilities in the bindery or elsewhere 
will permit an ultimate profit a principle has been 
violated which is exceedingly dangerous to the 
The permanent maintenance of 


trade as a whole. 
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the union scale is dependable upon the prices which 
can be obtained for printing. Owing to the pirat- 
ical assaults upon the trade by the reckless or 
ignorant, the prices of printing have become com- 
pletely demoralized. When the Master Printers’ 
Association, of Chicago, made an effort to establish 
prices the effort was rendered futile from the fact 
that no mode of effective discipline could be estab- 
lished. Conditions have now come to a _ pass 
whereby the only effectual aid possible must come 
from the workmen themselves in codperation with 
the Master Printers’ Association. Any element 
which menaces the union scale must be taken into 
account by the Union, and the house which ma- 
nipulates the various branches of the trade one 
against the other and cuts prices below the Master 
Printers’ agreement certainly is an element of 
danger, and is in the broadest sense an ‘unfair 
house” whether it carries the union label or not. 
The unions must aid the trade in this matter or 
disaster will follow. Ina movement of this kind to 
maintain the legitimate equilibrium of competition 
the unions will be attempting to preserve their own 
interests, at the present time quickly becoming 
seriously jeopardized. 





SINCERITY IN NEWSPAPER ILLUSTRATION. 
/T HERE is a certain kind of newspaper enter- 
prise which the public are indulgently con- 
temptuous of. This enterprise is expressed in 
bogus illustrations—drawn by the artist on the 
spot—in his corner in the newspaper office. 
While the newspaper accounts of certain occur- 
rences of moment as a rule coincide fairly well, 
the illustrations, with few exceptions, are widely 
variant—so much so as to be absurd were it not 
for the fact that it is well known that these some- 
times startling creations are evolved from the inner 
consciousness of artists many miles away from the 
scenes they were supposed to be taking on paper 
with graphic truth. It is but fair to say that artists 
generally urge for sincerity in illustration, and that 
the preparation of a convention scene several days 
before the convention opens is a distasteful task to 
the artist — though it may be considered a piece of 
brilliant enterprise and forethought by some. 

A notable departure from these practices is 
observed in some instances in the present political 
campaign, and particularly in the case of the Chi- 
cago Record and Chicago Chronicle, whose special 
artists to the conventions have given to the public 
sincere work —truthful illustrations, which have 
been commented upon most favorably by many pres- 
ent at the scenes depicted and who have recognized 
the effort for a sincere exposition of the convention 
scenes. In these pages this month we reproduce a 
few of these illustrations in substantiation of the 
claim for the better enterprise which demands sin- 
cerity in illustration. 
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THE PAPER DEALER AS A COMPETITOR WITH THE 
PRINTER. 
OMPLAINT is made in the correspondence 
department this month by an employing 
printer regarding. the methods of some of the 
paper dealers of Chicago who enter into competi- 
tion with the printer to whom they supply goods 
and bid against him for work. The complainant 
desires THE INLAND PRINTER to ‘‘ take the matter 
up.” As a matter of fact THr INLAND PRINTER 
has all along protested against the injustice of 
these methods in all their aspects, but the only 
remedy lies in the hands of the Master Printers’ 
Association. Everyone is hustling for trade in 
these days—cash trade particularly—-and the 
main idea is to get it. If the paper dealer who has 
enjoyed the patronage of a printer considers it 
honorable dealing to go behind the printer to reach 
his customers direct, it should be a matter for the 
Master Printers’ Association to take up and prove 
to the paper house that such methods cannot result 
to its ultimate profit. 





Written for THE INLAND PRINTER. 
SCHOOLS OF PROOFREADING. 
BY F. HORACE TEALL,. 

Me highly educated people — both men and 

women — have tried their hand at proof- 
reading, without the common preparation gained 
by composing-room ‘experience, and found, after a 
short time, that they were fitted for nothing more 
in.that line than — utter failure. There are good 
proofreaders who are not practical printers, but 
there are very few of them. Undoubtedly the 
majority of successful proofreaders would laugh at 
the idea of teaching the art to any person other 
than a compositor, especially in a few lessons, and 
declare that no one would seriously undertake such 
a task. Yet the following advertisement of a 
‘School of Proofreading” actually appeared re- 
cently in a daily paper: 

‘*GENTLEMEN,— If you possess a fair education, 
why not utilize it instead of spending your life at 
hard, unremunerative toil? Learn proofreading, 
a genteel occupation, paying $15 to $30 weekly. 
Good proofreaders are always in demand by print- 
ers and publishers. We can fit you to hold any 
position in six lessons by our method, prepared 
after many years of practical experience. Day 
and evening classes ; terms reasonable.” 


If anyone has actually devised a method by 
which a person without printing-office experience 
may be fitted —and in s/x /essons, forsooth !— to 
hold any position at proofreading, even on the 
simplest work, he has accomplished something won- 
derful. A great deal more than a fair education is 
necessary in order that one may be a good proof- 
reader. Here is something from an article in the 
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Typographical Journal, which may answer our pur- 
pose, at least as well as anything thought out 
originally, besides showing that the opinion of the 
present writer is not peculiar: ‘‘ The proofreader 
must have a quick eye, good education — if he is 
weak in spelling he is useless—a knowledge of 
typography, and know all the rules, written and 
unwritten, of the business. He must have confi- 
dence in his ability ; lacking confidence he is next 
to useless. Horace Greeley had a high standard 
for the qualities of a first-class proofreader, hold- 
ing that the position required a universal knowl- 
edge of facts, names, and spelling, and that a man 
of this caliber need never fear that he would fail to 
get work.” 

This is true theory, although— especially in 
the standard attributed to Horace Greeley — it is 
seldom truly exemplified. But good theory is 
always in advance of practice. A knowledge of 
typography is said to be necessary, but is not held 
to be sufficient without the other qualifications. 
Some people, however, though very few of them, 
become good proofreaders without such knowledge, 
especially if that knowledge be held to include 
practical experience with type. One of the few 
was John Robinson, for many years foreman of 
the proofroom on the New York 77ibune. He 
never worked at case, but, entering the proofroom 
as a boy copyholder—something seldom allowed 
on New York papers— proved so conclusively his 
possession of natural talent for the work, that he 
not only became in due course a proofreader, but 
one of the very best. He read so fast from the 
proof, marking errors as he read, without stop- 
ping, that I know no possibility of comparing any- 
one else to him than a Mr. Barclay, foreman of the 
Chicago /nter Ocean’s predecessor, the Republican 
(or Aepublic—I am not sure which was the name). 
I remember holding manifold copy there for Mr. 
Barclay (by the way, I am not sure either of the 
spelling of his name), and making little effort to 
see anything but the first and last words of each 
page, as the words shot out of his mouth with 
almost inconceivable rapidity. But one of these 
two was a real proofreader and the other was not, 
and the one who was not a real proofreader was a 
good composing-room foreman. 

Can the qualifications indicated be imparted to 
anyone in six lessons? ‘The readers who get $30 
a week must have them, and even those who work 
for much less pay are expected to make a good 
pretense in this way. Great speed is not always 
necessary, but it is a valuable accomplishment if 
accompanied with accuracy. Far more important 
is the latter qualification, and it is commonly re- 
sultant, as also is the speed, from long experience. 
The article already quoted from furnishes an ex- 
ample of the need of continuous vigilance to secure 
accuracy, and of occasional inaccuracy in the work 
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of really accomplished proofreaders — for little 
doubt can be felt that its writer is an accomplished 
proofreader. Johnson’s Universal ‘‘ Dictionary” is 
mentioned in the writing, and there is no such 
work. What was meant is Johnson’s Universal 
Cyclopedia.” Again, it is said there that praise 


Courtesy ‘‘ Chicago Chronicle.”’ 
W. A. Shifelbin, Montana. 
Ex-Gov. Waite, Colorado. 
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teacher would claim that this must be part of the 
education called for as a condition of the teach- 
ing ; but it is a knowledge that comes practically, 
as a rule, only through long experience in different 
printing offices. 

The only true ‘‘ school of proofreading,” speak- 
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A CONSULTATION OF LEADERS, POPULIST CONVENTION, ST. LOUIS. 
DRAWN BY FRANK HOLME. 


is given to the work of a certain reader in the 
Standard Dictionary, and proofreading is not men- 
tioned in that dictionary. The article does not 
specify proofreading as the work praised, but the 
only possible inference is that such 
is the intention. It is said that if 
a proofreader is weak in spelling 
he is useless, and this is surely 
true; but something must be 
added to it, if the facts of the 
case are to be fully comprehended. 
A man may know one system of 
spelling, and get along well 
enough in places where that sys- 
tem is used. Ability to fill any 
position demands more than this. 
The different systems must be 
thoroughly known, so as to be able 
to shift from one to another as 
occasion demands it. Of course a 
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ing generally, is the composing room. Proofread- 
ing cannot be taught in six lessons, even if the 
pupil be an expert compositor. It is impossible to 
warn people too strongly against entering such a 
school as the one adver- 
tised, at least without a 


strong indication that Se =) 
they have the necessary _ ¢ sane 
talent. Even one who ~~, p } s 


knows that he has a 
quick eye for discerning 
errors —and the prac- 
tical quick eye is not 
common —can have no 
certainty of success ex- 
cept through. practical 
experience. 

A really useful school 
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POLLING A STATE VOTE IN NEW YorRK DELEGATION, 
PopuList CONVENTION, St. Lovuts. 


Drawn by W. Schmedtgen, 


will never be one in which the course gives only 
six lessons. If anything systematic is needed for 
the improvement of literature, systematic train- 
ing for proofreading is needed. Professional writ- 
ers and editors should find genuine proofreading 
ability advantageous in their work, and a thorough 
course of practical training would cultivate such 
ability. The editors of our newspapers commonly 
think themselves pretty sharp at detecting errors ; 
but if they were actually as able in this way as 
they should be, the proofreading would have to 
be done much better than most of it is now done, 
and it would have to be paid for. 

A few years ago Cornell University had a chair 
of journalism. A chair of proofreading would 
probably have been much more profitable and more 
practicable. Who should be interested in securing 
the best attainable result in the matter of correct- 
ness in literature if not our universities? Should 
such a school as one of proofreading ever be added 
to any university course, the instructor should be a 
practical printer and proofreader, and the instruc- 
tion should include a drill in the technicalities of 
the printing trade in all of its type departments. 

Meanwhile, as we are not likely to have such a 
school, and especially as we must have more proof- 
readers than many such schools could possibly 
graduate, our proofreaders must continue to come 
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from the ranks of typesetters. Very little hope is 
possible that a school of proofreading like the one 
advertised will materially increase the number of 
efficient proofreaders. 





ADVANTAGES OF TECHNICAL CLUBS. 


A growing movement for the organization of ‘‘ technical 
clubs’’ among the printers of America is one of the most 
hopeful and wholesome signs to be discerned at the present 
time in the doubtful and troubled sky of labor. The pur- 
pose of these organizations is wise and pacific and dignifies 
the movement with a potential significance large beyond its 
present humble beginnings. 

In all these gatherings, whether weekly or monthly, a 
regular course of study is pursued, practical talks are given, 
interesting and difficult problems discussed; the whys and 
wherefores of processes which the ambitious craftsman sees 
each day in the shop or workroom, but does not compre- 
hend, are explained; the ambitions of the indifferent are 
awakened by the revelations of the possibilities and the 
beauties of skilled craftsmanship, and that which has been 
perfunctory, commonplace and simply an irksome agency by 
which to reach the ‘‘ pay envelope,’’ is exalted into a compe- 
tition in which the nobler motive of strife for artistic excel- 
lence exerts its wholesome inspiration. Not less important 
is the nearer touch into which the members of the craft are 
brought in this new relationship. The foreman meets the 
apprentice not as a taskmaster, but as the distributer of the 
riches of his own experience, and the grace of this giving 
furnishes him with a new interest in the apprentice, who is 
not unappreciative of the benefaction. This interest goes 
beyond the club and crosses the threshold of the workroom. 
It carries with it an invigorating atmosphere of fraternity, 
arouses dormant faculties, incites honorable ambition and 
gives the strength and facility which come from added 
knowledge. Such is the testimony of those who have ob- 
served, with keen and increasing interest, the cheering 
experiments in the line of technical club life in the printing 
craft.— Forrest Crissey,in Chicago Evening Post. 
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Courtesy ‘‘ Chicago Record.”’ 


Ex-Gov. Waite. Sen. Stewart. 


Sen. Wm. Allen. 
SKETCH AT PoPULIST CONVENTION, St. Lovts. 


Drawn by W. Schmedtgen. 
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Written for THE INLAND PRINTER. 
PATENTS OF INTEREST TO PRINTERS. 
BY FRANKLIN H. HOUGH. 

INCE my last letter the art of printing has been made 
the richer by the addition of some twenty-five patented 
inventions, about one-third of the number relating to 

mechanical composition. 














Charles Forth, of Cleveland, Ohio, was the banner 
inventor of the month, receiving no less than three patents 
relating to matrix assembling and distributing, all the pat- 
ents being assigned to the Forth Graphotype Company, of 
Cleveland. 

The Mergenthaler Linotype Company received two as- 
signed patents, one granted to the originator of the com- 
pany, Ottmar Mergenthaler, and the other to Carl Meulil- 
eisen, both of Baltimore, Maryland. 








The former invention is shown in Fig. 1. The object of 
the same is.to give ready access to the interior of the mouth 
of the magazine and to the escapement devices therein. The 
upper portion is hinged so as to swing out of the operative 
position, and is formed of independent sections held in 
place by laterally swinging latches. 














Mr. Meulileisen’s invention consists of a trimming knife 
adapted to be automatically moved from one predetermined 
position to another and firmly held therein. 

Two patents covering typesetting machines were granted 
to Stanley H. and Philip E. Hodgkin, of London, England. 
They are very much alike in general scope and the illustra- 
tion of one will suffice. (Fig. 2.) The types are held in 
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channels and the end one released when desired. Hereto- 
fore this type has been forced down into the composing 
channel by a finger while the other types are forced back- 
ward to relieve the end one from pressure. In this casea 
movable front stop is employed, which is moved away from 
the front type by the key mechanism to enable the type to 
fall by gravity into the channel. The patent illustrated 
adds to this feature means to hold stationary the succeeding 
types while the end one is being released. 

A novel sheet-delivery apparatus was invented by Robert 
W. Jamieson, of Rochester, New York. It comprises an 
impression cylinder, a receiving table and a pair of parallel 
rollers, one of which has fixed bearings, while the other is 
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movable to and from the receiving table. <A traveler is 
wound alternately from one roller to another to receive and 
accurately deliver the sheet. The apparatus is clearly 
shown in the accompanying view. (Fig. 3.) 

Walter Scott, of Plainfield, New Jersey, received two 
patents for bed motions for cylinder printing machines. 
One form is shown in Fig. 4. The reciprocating bed carries 
a rack which is moved into two positions by the cams and 
levers indicated diagrammatically, and rigidly held in each 
position so as to engage with the proper driving mechanism 
to cause the bed to be moved in opposite directions. 

Louis F. Laing, of Toronto, Canada, was the inventor of 
the galley shown in Fig. 5. It is an improvement over the 
Home galley, in that the means for moving 
the sidestick laterally are simplified. An 
operating bar has pins at each end en- 
gaging oblique slots in pairs of plates, 
one plate of each pair being secured to 
the sidestick, and the other to the rigid 
sidepiece of the galley. 

Benjamin Day, of West Hoboken, New 
Jersey, has patented a new form of print- 
er’s roller, and method of forming the 
same. Fig. 6 shows mold containing one 
of the rollers, which is made in the form 
of a flexible tube, toughened first inside 
by permitting the air to come in cOntact 
with its inner surface, and then outside 
by removing the outer shell of the mold. 

Exposing the interior first causes the hol- 
low roller to shrink, and prevents subse- 
quent distortion. 

Charles Stevens, of Chicago, received a 
patent for a printing press for addressing 
envelopes. The envelope is carried to the proper position 
to be printed by a rotating impression cylinder, beneath 
which is an endless flexible carrier belt so arranged as to 
convey a series of address plates. The patent has been 
assigned to the Universal Printing Address Company, of 
Chicago. 

Berne Nadall, of Chicago, received the only design pat- 
ents relating to the printing industry granted during the 
month. One patent covered a new style of type, and the 
other a font of type ornaments. Both patents have been 
assigned to Barnhart Brothers & Spindler, of Chicago. 





WORK OF THE EVENING CLASS, CHICAGO ART INSTITUTE. 
COMPOSITION—° CAIN AND ABEL.” 


By JosePH P. BIRREN. 
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Correspondence ; 


While our columns are always open for the discussion of any relevant 
subject, we do not necessarily indorse the opinions of contributors. Anony- 
mous letters will not be noticed ; therefore correspondents will please give 
names—not necessarily for publication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 
All letters of more than 1,000 words will be subject to revision. 











DISPLAY IN ADVERTISING. 
To the Editor: NEw York, July 17, 1896. 

I was greatly interested in the article in your number for 
the current month on the display of ads. illustrated by 
three samples of composition. As it seemed to me that even 
in the last and best of the three, one leading point in the 
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ad. had been overlooked, so far as emphasizing it was con- 
cerned, I thought I would try my hand at an improvement of 
that point, namely, ‘“A General Reduction in Prices,’’ which 
it appears to me is the real or at least the principal reason 
for printing the advertisement at all. Incidentally, the 
whole ad. furnishes a chance to illustrate how best to handle 
a too crowded ad. where the space is limited. 
E. M. Day. 





UNJUST COMPETITION. 


To the Editor: CHICAGO, July 15, 1896. 

I wish to call your attention to the business methods of 
some of the large paper dealers of Chicago, which I believe 
antagonistic to the best interests of the trade. The average 
printer who is in business today has a hard enough strug- 
gle for existence without the competition I refer to, and I 
believe the honest and legitimate printer should be pro- 
tected in his rights. Experience has taught me in these 
times, when everyone is looking for all the business pos- 
sible, that certain paper houses rather overstep their bounds 
and encroach upon the territory of people whose trade they 
are anxious to retain, and thereby place themselves in posi- 
tion to lose trade in one direction while grasping for it in 
another. Everybody knows that the price of envelopes has 
reached ‘‘ rock bottom ”’ and that the margin of profit in this 
particular work is so small that it hardly pays a printer to 
take an order. AsI have lost several orders in competition 
with Chicago paper houses, I naturally feel considerably 
grieved. I quoted a price to a railroad on 100,000 50-pound 
No. 10 manila envelopes, of good quality, with corner card 
printed thereon, at $1.20 per thousand, after having obtained 
a price from the paper house of $1.02 per thousand. These 
envelopes were to be delivered to me for my customer by the 
paper house within a certain length of time. As the price 
quoted was considerably lower than what the envelopes 
would have cost me had I bought them unprinted and done 
the printing myself, I had decided to order them of this firm 
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and make a fair profit by charging the price named above. 
I afterward learned from the paper house that they could 
shade the price somewhat and was quoted at 98 cents per 
thousand instead of $1.02, but this did not tempt me to make 
any better rate to the railroad company. What was my sur- 
prise when I heard about a week afterward, on making 
inquiry at the railroad office, that the order had been placed 
with the very paper house that had agreed to furnish the 
envelopes for me, at the identical price quoted me. If this is 
not enough to annoy and totally discourage the legitimate 
printing trade, I would like to know what will do it. I 
claim that the jobber should either refuse orders of this 
kind or protect his regular customers by making a price 
that will enable him to get the business and make a fair 
profit. If the jobbers will not protect their printer custom- 
ers, we should withdraw our patronage from them. A 
friend has just reported that another paper house quoted 
a price toa large corporation on a big order for envelopes 
even less than what they would furnish them to the printer 
for, and in this case also secured the order, to the detriment 
of the printer, who had also put in a bid. 

I wish THE INLAND PRINTER would take this matter up, 
and if there is any way by which such practices can be 
stopped, use its best endeavors to bring about a consumma- 
tion so devoutly to be wished. EMPLOYING PRINTER. 


HOW SAMPLES CAN BE KEPT. 


To the Editor: Norwicu, New York, July 14, 1896. 
Your correspondent, P. M. L., in the July issue, wants a 
suggestion how to keep loose samples. I have noticed vari- 
ous ways adopted in offices I have been engaged with, but 
think the one I have adopted may be found suitable to his 
requirements, and which is: I have procured a series of 
stout envelopes, 8 by 10 inches — cloth-lined is the most ser- 
viceable — in which I slip the samples of the several kinds 
of jobs, and have no difficulty in selecting the envelope con- 
taining the kind of job a customer desires to see. On the 
front of each envelope I write in a large, plain hand the 
name of the samples each envelope contains, and keep them 
in a large, deep drawer in the desk; or they can be kept on 
a shelf by punching a hole in the lower left-hand corner of 
each envelope, inserting a piece of string in the hole and 
attaching a small tag with the name of the contents so as to 
hang down over the edge of the shelf, and thus showing at a 
glance which envelope is wanted when required. Samples 
kept in this way, I find, can be kept clean and smooth for a 
long time. J. B. MANNING. 


AD. COMPOSITION. 


To the Editor: PORTLAND, Maine, July 20, 1896. 

A calm, dispassionate criticism on a subject as impor- 
tant today as ad. composition is of great value. The con- 
struction of advertisements is becoming as fine an art as any 
part of the ‘‘ art preservative of arts.’’ The work is distinc- 
tive, as it requires not only correct style in composition but 
business bringing qualities for the ad. 

The article, ‘‘ Technicalities,’ on page 406 of the July 
number of this magazine was a valuable contribution, and 
many of Mr. Soden’s ideas will be of great assistance to 
the compositor who reads and thinks. His assumption, 
however, that the writer of the article in NMewspaperdom 
was inexperienced is not right, for a clearer article on the 
subject it has not been my pleasure to read for some time. 
If the writer was inexperienced he had a good theory. 

Whether the ad. is well written is not a part of this dis- 
cussion; it is whether it is set so as to bring out the salient 
points. 

The ground taken by the writer in Newspaperdom seems 
to have been to make the ad. different in general appearance 
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from ‘‘the news matter and the other advertising ’’ that 
‘*constitute an environment,’’ and in his position he is sus- 
tained by the almost united opinion of writers on advertis- 
ing subjects. 

No one who has studied the subject can object to Mr. 
Soden’s criticism of No. 1; the only thing that can be added 
is—it’s no good. No. 2 is not especially strong, but its 
weakness is in the selection of words to emphasize rather 
than in the style. The style of No. 3 is too much like that 
of No. 1 and would not attract attention as quickly as No. 2. 

As a general rule, for order of prominence, Mr. Soden’s 
Style 1 is the safe one to follow. The business is the most 
important, and the writer of the ad., whether intentionally 
or not, arranged the matter for a very graceful and attrac- 
tive display as shown below: 
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overstocked warerooms compel us to make a 
general reduction in prices. Furniture, Carpets, 
Oilcloths, Bedding, Etc., 


EVERYTHING for HOUSEKEEPING 


Curtains, Portieres, Baby Carriages, Clocks, 
Crockery, Tinware, Stoves, Refrigerators. Lowest 
Prices. Best Qualities. Liberal Credit System. 


J. BAUMANN & BRO., 


1313-1315 Third Ave. between 75th and 76th Streets. 
Elevated Railroad, 76th St. Station. 3d Ave. Cable Cars. 
Open Saturdays until 10 P. M. 
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The center line seems to have been the one the advertiser 
meant to have brought out strong. It is comprehensive. It 
covers in one line the advertiser’s whole stock in trade. 

The question of choice between the one above and the 
one below is one that advertisers might differ on, but I 
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At 76th Street and 3d Avenue overstocked ware- 
rooms compel us to make a 


General Reduction 


in prices. Furniture, Carpets, Oilcloths, Bedding, 
Curtains, Portieres, Clocks, Crockery, 


Everything for Housekeeping, 


Tinware, Stoves, Refrigerators, Baby Carriages, 
Etc. Lowest Prices. Best Qualities. 


Liberal Credit. 


J. Baumann & Bro., 1313-15 3d Ave., Bet. 75th and 75th Sts. 
Elevated Railroad, 75th St. Station. 3d Ave. Cable Cars. 
Open Saturdays until 10 P. M. 
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think they would decide that either were better ads. than 
those shown before, and the latter is strong as an ad. from 
the fact that it brings out the very points that appeal to the 
“‘bargain-hunter ”’ instinct of the general public, although 
Mr. Soden says it ‘‘ will make no impression on the reader.”’ 

The ‘‘ long-line, short-line’’ time has gone in ad. compo- 
sition as surely as it has in job composition. 

FrED L. Tower, 
Pres. and Gen’! Man., The Thurston Print. 





A COUNTRY PRINTER’S VIEWS ON TYPE STYLES. 
To the Editor: PETERSBURG, Mich., July 30, 1896. 

I have noticed a tendency of type founders (nearly all are 
guilty) of imitating the styles of the fifteenth century. I 
am only a country printer, and perhaps my views are not 
worth printing, but it seems to me that the typographic art 
should advance instead of going backward. There are 
printers—and good printers, too— who will buy anything 
placed on the market by the founders, as they look upon 
them as leaders in the art preservative. A Worth in Paris 


could dictate what was correct for the women of two conti- 
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nents to wear, so also cana MacKellar dictate typographic 
styles to the printers of the land. Dresses are worn out 
and cast aside in a few short months, but the impressions 
from type last for centuries. This is a day of progression 
and invention. No manufacturer would dream of building 
a press after the pattern of those used in the fifteenth cen- 
tury. Why should not the founders do likewise — cast noth- 
ing but up-to-date nineteenth century type ? 
I would like to hear from others on this subject. 
A. P. FALING. 





COMPETITION OF JOURNEYMEN PRINTERS WITH 
THE LEGITIMATE TRADE. 


To the Editor: LOwELL, Mass., July 20, 1896, 

On page 441 of the July issue appears an extract from 
the Detroit Free Press, quoting the veteran printer Joe 
Mason in regard to a printer regularly employed in a union 
office for nine hours, and who at the end of his day’s work 
goes home and devotes more or less time to doing printing 
on his own account. Mr. Mason proposes to bring this to 
the attention of the union. I can only say, more power to 
him. 

There is also another point to be considered, namely: 
Jones is working in Brown’s office, and has a first-class 
opportunity of seeing who has work done; then he goes to 
the customer and quotes him a price below what the cus- 
tomer has been paying, thereby robbing his employer of 
just as much work as he can’ get away from him, at the 
same time expecting his full union scale of wages. Sec- 
ondly, any man working two or three hours overtime fora 
continuous length of time is worth actually less per hour 
than a man who works only nine hours a day. Therefore 
the union should take a decided stand on this question in 
justice to both employer and employe. 

I get over this point by refusing to employ anyone who 
I know has a ‘“‘steam printing’’ outfit. I would like to 
hear from other foremen on this question. Jc ms Bs 


Communication with Mr. Mason on the foregoing pro- 
duced the following : 


To the Editor: DetRoIt, Mich., August 3, 1896. 

In regard to printers working for wages, and at the same 
time trying to run little print shops of their own, Iam sorry 
to say there are some such members of our organization, and 
I was quoted correctly in the Free Press, and would have 
brought it before the union had I not had other irons in the 
furnace of that body which I considered of even greater 
importance to the printers of this city. 

The job office proprietors have long groaned under the 
competition of the petty offices who do business on a cut- 
throat basis, and of the sidewalk speculator who owns no 
plant at all, but goes between the office and the customer 
and secures as near a cost price for the latter as possible. 
But recent years have seen a new source of competition 
springing up. Several men, members of the union, em- 
ployed at a fair salary all the year round, have been found 
maintaining small plants at their homes, which they operate 
during their leisure — evenings, Sundays and holidays all , 
being employed in this way when they can secure the work. 
In Detroit there are at least half a dozen printers who resort 
to this underhand competition with their employers. One 
has quite a plant in a suburban Canadian city, where he not 
only spends all his spare time, but is teaching several of his 
children the art of printing. Another, who has held an 
official position during the past year, has a little shop in 
his spare bedroom at home, and it is related he has taken 
customers from under the very nose of his boss. There are 
several other well-known cases. The matter has never been 
brought before the union, and it is claimed by some there 
is no way to get at these gentlemen only through their 











employers, and perhaps some day they will realize the fact 
that it will be to their interest to employ men in their offices 
who will be satisfied with wages until such time as they can 
honestly branch out for themselves, when I am sure they 
would not tolerate like action on the part of their employes. 


Jor MASON. 





ESTIMATE FOR A SEVEN-COLUMN FOLIO NEWS- 
PAPER. 


To the Editor: St. Louis, Mo., July 13, 1896, 

I note in your July number a request for an estimate for 
a seven-column folio paper. The following list can be sup- 
plied for three hundred and seventy-five dollars ($375) net 
cash. If a secondhand Washington press be purchased, $50 
can be deducted, or if a Vaughan Ideal press be used, $30 
can be deducted, making the net amount three hundred and 
twenty-five ($325) and three hundred and forty-five dollars 
($345) respectively. The list includes everything necessary 
to produce the paper : 








1 7-col. Washington hand press..................- BRT ee Pe eee $225.00 
1 Pade Tel, SUN MR ois b ecle San vin'se vss's. Foccn ban sew nics oo hodsadelee's 11.00 
1 18-inch hand roller and frame, complete. ..............0cceeeceeceece 2.75 
1 set straight iron side and foot sticks... ......00..cccccccecceevveces 3.00 
2 single and 1 double pat. lined galleys .................65.65 poses 6.50 
3 G-tRG Is CONN s Otte, BU FO OE oa ok nyse ccc somive ne enetececes's 2.25 
1 TRCi a REE wiew oh seve con cae se yan 1 + sh.e0 cele tw sees cenebesea tay 30 
6 Pane RRM hake Sp toe e seats es sea uoiess tas veal wade sbs sete: 9.60 
18: JOU 0b SEMIIC CRIN Be PO OMNES 56 5.50 se nclg cv eee eed ssstley e asaeee ewes 16.20 
REE EA PEP pre eer Pree Pree Toro Sede-auda 6.00 
i OW RMN TIE .n. rdchits a's stdlemreniaisiealnsiniaW ao sins etie asd aid we'd a paw o8 4.25 
25 yards regiet and furniture, assorted ............ccceccessccsseccees 1,25 
RB. RN ee eT rere rer Tee rrr Pree i 18 
Mallet, platter ANG PLOOE PANE! s . ooo osicce ssc secees toesweweee cession 1.20 
Sy Ac I INE oss a6 as 0:59 Succ 05 Secu nes'n bout Genes scaede es 2.00 
20 double dash rules, 13ems............ 1.60 
20 single ‘“ tg 6s Paha enh oen a oo 1.20 
10 double rules, Wes Tae gC AM RaW NGAP ASS Ue aie RI CR RMON S Hal CORT aa OE .60 
15 adv. Ph EES oo ooo 3 oles es Ooh eras Seaweeds canmanedes -90 
20 Ibs, leads, 13 eMS.........eeeseeeees wees 3.60 
NO FOR ash edie e iW SNe Here desc Ke: cna nd dine eceanrmeeRng he oe 1.80 
15 Ibs. leads and slugs, double column .................--. 2.70 
14 beveled foot-slugs, 13 ems -56 
12 6-point column rules, 7-col 6.00 
2 double head er a 65 
150 OOtHINEG PO Siemte EEE o55's sooo eis scan aces nes easacreees peatea sited 72.00 
10): “ae Prtdies sg eiaselgreig tee'eie spin PRU R BEE AF Koia'higie abled aide wae Oe 53.00 
LGRGES GU TERS He ONIN 55g 5S iia ok Sses Base eens Shh ieededsves es 5.20 
LEE IR ITO co Veo ats oes Ssinicin sis sian Sudeducebe se onaeases 10.00 
2 fonts 8-point Woodward (head letter) ............ 000 cee eeee cece eee 4.50 
1 font 10-point Ry Walco AONE acwibe Maem eulindaneecemniwn tte cere sa he 2.50 
nae: Me OR) ary oe Rte een astaeanan saan e tp er om esinetaas 2.00 
: “aa RPh: Oe en Pea re sided uo he selen ane mleind aseeme nee ee 2.80 
i. “Sie eile le. nt Ore Pre 3.20 
1 ° PP >. Cate eh ence A SaeS gies Aad aun enn aad aie 3.50 
; aS Pe A AP ERR ANR SUGARS Ge ont Sam seie¥ ew asad esata 5.00 
1 TQ cp. Wetbrar ed TT BOGE) sak ek be dcdsactccess 2.80 
i eS ~ ge CON Ce ERECT RTL ETAL ER Tee Oe 3.20 
Ll ae 7 (GE BOGART) 6 ois ceccccccccesccvaccses 3.50 
its ~ at ky Gale Nata Wine neo x ie SO RGe ord Saale nia 5.00 
1 See * A LOOSE Co Ee ae nm 7.28 
1 (SBS SP SRR ee NINE nas 50 6 edi e600 sa eclekenlveny ema 2.25 
} Se = Meet PEN incadewatan ta eae ee aac enn, ve Serr eae eG 2.50 
i “a st Mt AS ep ap aree a Cifras etek 5 ae Rulsets abeties 2.80 
1 © .aReS - Bin Wee® pabdes oven eae aheesaa oe 4 te eed 3.20 
1: ae ss ee Seen mh lwearen cena tae) a eerek oe 3.50 
li a ss Fees Mal Ad aR dae Same Gasisas Side ocd otk. <ealcaninae ace 6.40 
S paces enig qperae Far Wey CHO 5 oes. Ss so sen ceed saewse ete 5.25 
2 fOUts SACHS AM Oe EE HINO oss 50 Kqinin ss sed eede ties doetews vowes 3.90 
2 COMED. SE SD CUI odode a. sedec tana penesiesnossciwegs acces - 75 
1 GQOMGmN Pe ReRG ah UNE Io csc aies ne Vien dies Os (been canpadese'sas 3.00 
DCR ib Ai wil oa anes each eee ikseaseccsiseeNpec dees cnes 50 
1 IVOIRE cacica cee Rene oe ee case ae haven teae spe Coon eee OO 05.0 ioetees -40 
SAW MING IS cha cod uen vas boa eel fetes Sas ak ss ce cieatnesb eeuamcieg 1.65 
10 POURS Te NE IIE oon sak bs Rawee cocsh ov beseaceesue <unds oes ¥s ae 
25 AA OOS COE OT TOUEOT BV DIO 5 ko 5 5 sc i0's fede ve cents sece ee 13.50 
1 G-inCle pRODE DUMET CUNEIOUR isco cigccss crete soeaeatce eweunsgete snes 1.85 
$550.74 


Errors and omissions excepted. 
THE INLAND 


TYPEFOUNDRY, 
Per ROEDER. 
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ADVERTISING A PRINTING BUSINESS. 
To the Editor: MARTIN’S FERRY, Ohio, July 17, 1896, 

In the July issue of this magazine I noticed an article on 
“‘ Advertising a Printing Business’’ which interested me 
very much. As contributions were requested, I would like 
to submit some of my experiences in that line. 

Now, in the printing business, as well as in any other 
kind of trade, the aim in advertising is to keep your name 
constantly before the public. There is an indefinite num- 
ber of ways to do this, but I only wish to mention a few. 

At the opening of the season of 1895-96, last September, 
we put out about 5,000 blotters with our firm's name, busi- 
ness and address. These were distributed among the school 
children at school and among the merchants at our office. 
Our show window, upon which I will comment further, was 
literally filled with blotters, thrown promiscuously about, 
making an odd appearance. A card was hung up inviting 
all to come in and get a blotter. Now, the merchants gener- 
ally came in, and by so doing got a glimpse of our office 
and the amount of work we were putting out. 7hey generally 
remembered us when they needed any printing. But how 
about the school children? Some printer may ask, ‘‘ What 
good does it do to waste your paper stock on children ?”’ 
That can easily be answered. There are probably few who 
know just how much influence a child has over his parent, 
or even over any grown person. Why, I remember a young 
chap whose influence had a great deal to do with sending 
customers to our office. His father kept a livery stable, and 
therefore came in contact with many strangers. One daya 
man asked him where he could get some printing done. The 
liveryman named over the different printing offices in the 
city, but gave no one the preference. The boy, hearing the 
conversation, went to his father and said: ‘‘ Pop, you send 
him to M (mentioning our office), because they gave me 
and all the other children some nice blotters, and I know 
they do the best printing.’’ The consequence was, the liv- 
eryman recommended our office and we got the work. There 
are numerous other incidences which I could relate, but the 
space forbids. 

On the last day of December, 1895, we got out a few thou- 
sand dates, of which you will find a sample inclosed, and 
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which proved an immense success. These dates were 
printed on assorted colored poster and were pasted up every 
place about the town. It was on New Year’s eve and during 
a snowstorm that we plodded all over town with paste bucket 
and brush, posting up our dates telling the people that we 
were not only coming, but were already there to séay. 

There is yet another way of advertising of which I would 
like to speak, and that is, window display. Now, there are 
probably some printers who will laugh at me for merely 
mentioning such a thing, yet I can truthfully state that if 
they had the experience I have had in this line of advertis- 
ing they would think asI do. If your office is located on 
the ground floor with a show window to the front, by all 
means make use of it. Besides displaying your latest pro- 
ductions you can exhibit some novelty or relic to draw the 
people’s attention. This creates interest in your window, 
induces the people to stop and keeps your name constantly 
before the public. Some printers, though, are averse to 
washing windows. This is true in the majority of cases, 
yet an up-to-date printer cannot expect people to patronize 
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him if dirt and disorder have the upper hand in his office. 
I have found that clean windows, neatly arranged displays 
of work turned out, and a cleanly kept office have done more 
advertising than all the bills or circulars ever sent out. 

J. F. BLUMENBERG. 





Written for THE INLAND PRINTER. 
WILLIAM NORTH— THE OLDEST WORKING COM- 
POSITOR IN AUSTRALIA. 


BY R. L. JENNINGS, MELBOURNE. 


HE original of the accompanying picture was born in 
England in the memorable year of 1815. At the age 
of thirteen — that is to say, in 1828—he was appren- 

ticed to David Cussons, printer and bookbinder, to learn 
(according to his indentures, which lay before me, sere and 
yellow) ‘‘the art.”’ 
The instrument (the 
indentures) set forth 
that he was to be 
bound for seven 
years, and during 
that term, among a 
very large number of 
obligations — suchas 
“keeping his mas- 
ter’s secrets,’’ ‘‘not 
to play at cards, dice- 
table, or other unlaw- 
ful games whereby 
his master may have 
loss with his goods,”’ 
“neither buy or 
sell,’’ ‘‘not to haunt 
taverns or play- 
houses, nor absent 
himself from his mas- 
ter’s service, day or 
night, unlawfully ”’ 
—‘*he shall not com- 
mit fornication nor 
contract matrimony.’’ His master (David Cussons) besides 
teaching him ‘‘the art,’? undertook to pay his apprentice 
during the fourth year of his term (not receiving pay the 
previous three years) 4s. ($1) per week; fifth year, 5s. per 
week ; sixth year, 6s. per week; and the seventh and last, 
9s. per week. At the end of the term his master was to pre- 
sent him with 20s. ($5), provided the said apprentice should 
have well and faithfully performed his service. His father 
also engaged to provide the ‘‘ within named apprentice’’ 
during his apprenticeship ‘‘ with sufficient meat, drink, 
lodging, clothes, washing, needful medical attendance, and 
all other necessaries during the said term.’’ The indenture 
is dated ‘‘the first day in February, in the second year of 
the reign of our Sovereign Lord, William the Fourth, by the 
Grace of God,”’’ etc., 1832—the indenture not being drawn 
up until after he (William North) had ‘‘ put in’’ four years. 
It bears a £1 ($5) stamp. 

So much for his apprenticeship, which, he assured me, he 
served faithfully, and as a mark of his having done so, his 
‘master ’’ paid him the stipulated sum of 20s. at the end of 
the term. He then worked for a time in Yorkshire, after- 
ward moving to London, where he was employed at Spottis- 
woode’s (government printer) for sixteen years. He was 
offered the foremanship of the ///ustrated London News, 
then in its infancy, but refused it, recommending a young 
man from Spottiswoode’s, who accepted and held the posi- 
tion of foreman on that journal until about five years ago. 
Mr. North emigrated to Melbourne, Victoria, Australia, in 
the year 1852, and as good men in those days were at a 
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premium, he had no difficulty in obtaining a permanent 
‘*sit’’ on the Argus (the leading Melbourne daily news- 
paper), where he has been employed ever since — forty-four 
years. As an object lesson to young printers, I might be 
allowed to state that he never smoked, chewed or snuffed, 
and is almost a total abstainer; but he finds now that a 
glass of pure Australian wine is good for ‘‘ his stomach’s 
sake’’ at his advanced age. As a proof of his vigorous old 
age, he is working ‘‘ on case,’’ day work, on the Australasian 
(weekly). 

Since the above was written the Linotype has been intro- 
duced into the Argus office, and ten machines have been 
erected, under the supervision of Mr. Philip T. Balls, of 
New York. When the first machine was in going order Mr. 
North, under instruction from Mr. Balls, tapped off three 
lines upon the Lino., amid quite an ovation from a large 
number of spectators. 
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GEORGE SPAULDING & CO., SAN FRANCISCO. 
BY STYLUS. 

HE printing establishment of George Spaulding & Co. 

dates its origin from March, 1869, and while not the 

oldest, is one of the most prosperous in San Fran- 
cisco. The founders of the business were two printers — 
George Spaulding and Harrison Barto — who were working 
at the time in the office of the Wining and Scientific Press, 
Mr. Spaulding as foreman of the newspaper, and Mr. Barto 
as foreman of the job department. At that time Dewey & 
Co., proprietors of the newspaper, had a small job office, 
which they were induced to sell, and this was the nucleus 
from which has grown one of the largest general printing 
offices in the city. 

Immediately after the new firm took possession of the 
material they began to add such new type and machinery as 
their rapidly growing business demanded. Under the skill- 
ful and intelligent management of Messrs. Spaulding & 
Barto the office quickly took its place in the printers’ quar- 
ter as one of the less than half-a-dozen general job and book 
printing offices where all kinds of work was turned out. At 
that time specialty printing had not been developed in this 
city, so all the older offices were equipped for general print- 
ing from a drug label to a three-sheet poster. Times have 
changed since that period, and, the principal offices have 
some special class of work for which their equipment of type 
and machinery is selected. The office of George Spaulding 
& Co. has continued as an all-round one, with a leaning 
toward book printing on the one hand and insurance print- 
ing on the other. Mr. Spaulding gave his personal attention 
to the development of the book printing, while Mr. Barto 
looked after the job printing. This made a strong team, 
and when added to excellent business qualifications in both 
partners (so often wanting in firms composed of working 
printers only), one could only expect them to succeed and 
acquire a comfortable competence. 

In 1878 Mr. Barto withdrew from the firm to give his 
attention to lumbering interests in Mendocino County, in 
which he had invested, and the firm name was then changed 


.to George Spaulding & Co., which has since been adhered 


to. At this time two young men were admitted into the firm 
— Dwight Germaine and Munro Miller. Mr. Miller sold 
his interest to Mr. Spaulding in 1881, and went to Victoria, 
British Columbia, where he established a profitable busi- 
ness. Mr. Germaine retired in 1886, Mr. Barto returned and 
resumed his connection, and at that time the business was 
incorporated, James G. Spaulding, a son of the founder, 
Solon H. Williams and others taking stock in the company. 
George Spaulding died January 27, 1893, since which time 
the active management of the business has been in the 
hands of Harrison Barto and James G. Spaulding. The 
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office has always been considered a ‘‘fair’’ one in the 
broadest significance of the word. There has never been 
any trouble between employer and employed, and when 
differences of opinion arose they were always amicably 
arranged. This condition is noticeable in establishments 
where the heads have grown up from the ranks. A proof of 
the honorable and considerate treatment of employes is 
found in the long period of service of several of them. 
Walter L. Ferguson, the principal job compositor, has been 
identified with the office since 1875. Alonzo Henry, foreman 
of the platen presses, has held his place since 1881, while 
William Griswold, foreman of the cylinders, has occupied 
his position nearly as long. A. S. Winchester, the general 
foreman of the place, has been connected with the office for 
a dozen years, with the exception of a few months spent in 
the mines. 

The office occupies the entire second floor of the premises 
at 414 Clay street, extending back to Merchant street, and is 
perfectly lighted. There is no dark corner in the building 

no spot where compositor or pressman cannot work to the 
very best advantage. The equipment includes four cylinder 
presses, eight platen jobbers, and quite recently a 50-inch 
self-clamping cutter has been added. There is also a com- 
plete stereotype plant connected with the business, and other 
additions and improvements are down on the programme. 





PLATEN PRESS WORK.* 


BY C. E. MILLER. 


HESE presses have not received, in these latter days, 
the attention they merit. In the first place the platen 
press is considered the boy’s press. The young 

man, and older ones, seem to have no part in it. Fine or 
difficult work is not considered any more. Why? Because 
skilled men are not employed to operate platen presses. 
The prices received today for that class of work do not jus- 
tify the employer in employing men; but in reality the 
platen press requires experienced and practical operators, 
as much so as the cylinder. 


MAKE-READY, ROLLERS, INK AND PAPER. 

To prepare the platen press for work the following 
points must be observed : 

1. Is the press level ? 

2. Is the impression, the platen or bed (whichever has to 
be regulated) of proper height ? 

3. Are the rollers in proper condition ? 

4. Is the ink suited to the paper ? 

5. What kind of tympan is required for the job ? 

The secret of good presswork lies in studying the differ- 
ent points of each job to be worked. Neglect to do this is 
the cause of most of the trouble in the pressroom. The 
pressman should be guided by the quality of the paper. 
Soft paper takes impression readily ; hard paper resists it. 
The impression screws should be set so as to bring the 
platen as near as possible to the bed of the press. A sheet 
of pressboard and about three sheets of forty-pound paper 
will be about the right packing for the average job, although 
on some jobs it may be necessary to have a sheet or two 
more. The make-ready should be done on this packing, 
after which use a sheet of hard finished paper for top pack- 
ing. The impression screws, when once set, should be 
changed as seldom as possible. Lock the form in the center 
of the chase, if possible. If not centered, the impression 
will not be uniform, and the press is liable to slur. See 
that the form does not spring, that the type stands squarely 
on its feet, and that the bed and form are perfectly clean of 
all dirt or grit. If the form is not planed down, loosen the 


* Read before the Springfield, Ohio, Technical Club, by C. E. Miller, of 
Berlew & Miller. 
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quoins. Never be guilty of planing a form with the quoins 
tight. See that the gauge pins have been removed from the 
tympan, and that the grippers clear the form. 

The first impression should be a light one. Notice 
whether the form is in proper condition for make-ready. 
Always underlay low letters. Overlaying them causes the 
other type to raise, and has no effect on the low letters. 

A sharp impression should be striven for ; also one that 
is uniformly even. Do not emboss a job so that it can be 
read as readily on the back as on the front. Neither strive 
for a very light impression. If the impression is too light, 
the sheets will set off and the type fill with ink. There 
should be force enough to transfer the ink into the paper. 

OFFSETTING. 

Many pressmen, when meeting obstacles in the working 
of inks, blame the manufacturer, when they should place 
the blame upon their own ignorance. As I have already 
stated, the important points are not studied. The real 
trouble lies in the prevailing lack of primary technical 
knowledge of manufacturing and relative proportions of 
ingredients—a knowledge which the present system of 
training apprentices gives no opportunity of acquiring. 
Were there an efficient school for teaching the secret of 
this great art at every trade center, every apprentice would 
have an opportunity of gaining that theoretical knowledge 
which should underlie and even precede all practical expe- 
rience in the pressroom. He would then understand the 
absorptive or resistive character of various kinds of paper 
stock he uses, and remedies would almost suggest them- 
selves. 

PROPER CARE OF ROLLERS 

Is another essential factor in doing good work. Benzine is 
used principally for cleaning. This, however, is injurious 
to the rollers, because, first, it causes the face to become dry 
and crack; second, it takes away from them the life and 
elasticity which forms their suction. Among the good 
washers may be mentioned machine oil and camphor oil. 
By close study and observation of these suggestions, good 
and efficient work can be done on platen presses. 

The distribution of ink on a platen press is a matter that 
has received considerable attention in these later days. One 
device for this purpose consists of a receiving roller which 
takes the ink from the fountain and carries it to the disk, 
thus giving it a better distribution. A nickel-plated disk isa 
good device, as colored inks coming in contact otherwise 
with iron lose their brilliancy. 

The working of cuts, their make-ready and how to work 
them, the subject of copying ink, presses best adapted to 
certain work and general purpose presses cannot be treated 
of in this paper, but in the turning out of first-class work 
they are very important matters to be considered. 





A MEAN MAN. 


A man may use a wart on the back of his neck for a col- 
lar button; ride on the back coach of a train to save interest 
on his money until the conductor comes around ; stop his 
watch at night to save the wear and tear; leave his ‘‘i’’ and 
‘“*t’? without a dot or cross to save ink; pasture his mother’s 
grave to save corn; but a man of this kind isa gentleman 
and a scholar compared to a fellow who will take a news- 
paper, and when asked to pay for it, puts it into the post- 
office and has it marked, ‘‘ Refused.’’—A7z// Nye. 





TWO EXPRESSIONS ABOUT THE INLAND PRINTER. 


“‘Cannot live without it.’’-—Gowdy Printing Company, 
Colorado Springs, Colo. 

‘““THE INLAND PRINTER at hand; as usual, prettier than 
ever.”’— Tom H. Tipton, Williamsport, Ohio. 
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SPECIMENS OF THE PHOTOGRAPHIC WORK OF LEO D. WEIL, CHICAGO. 











AN ARTIST IN PHOTOGRAPHY —LEO D. WEIL. 


HOTOGRAPHY has been slowly accepted to be worthy 
the name of ‘‘art,’’ and the cause is not hard to find, 
inasmuch as the large majority of photographers are 

students of photography as artisans, and not as artists. 
The artisan is separated from the artist by an impassable 
Native taste and adaptability are the essentials for 
the artist, anda 
man is born with 
these—they cannot 
be educated into 
him. A notable in- 
stance of the instant 
recognition of these 
qualities, evidenced 
in photography, is 
to be found in the 
position of Mr. Leo 
D. Weil, a young 
Chicagoan, whose 
artistic work has 
been the subject of 
many magazine and 
newspaper articles 
in recent months. Mr. Weil is a very young man —he is in 
his nineteenth year— whose innate art perception has 
brought photography, under his manipulation, to be in 
verity an art, in the proper meaning of the word. 

The illustrations which accompany these notes are but 
moderately representative of the product of his taste. 

In portrait work Mr. Weil is particularly happy. The 
experience of the larger number of persons who have por- 
traits made in the studios is not pleasing. The pictures, as 
a rule, do not look natural. While 
there. is a resemblance to the sub- 
ject, there is also a stiff, constrained 
appearance, either in expression or 
attitude, or both, which makes many 
so-called high-class photographs 
take more of the nature of a carica- 
ture than of a likeness. 

By Mr. Weil’s methods, his pic- 
tures are actual glimpses of nature, 
caught on the instant. No painful 
effort at posing or adjustment is in 
evidence to offend the taste. All is 
restful, natural and spontaneous. 
His ‘‘non-studio fotography,’’ as he 
calls it, is the first successful 
method of making photographic por- 
traits amid the subject’s home sur- 
roundings. 

A plausible claim made for the 
new departure is that the accesso- 
ries among which the sitter is pho- 
tographed are always original and 
individual. They have not been 
used for a score or a hundred of 
other sitters. More than that, they 
are usually far more rich, costly 
and unique than any studio could 
possibly afford. The furnishings 
grouped within an 8 by 10 photo- 
graph taken in almost any of Chicago’s luxurious homes 
represent an expenditure of several thousand dollars, and 
could not be approximated by the accessories of the most 
complete studio in the city. 

The feature of non-studio photography which is, perhaps, 
most appreciated by the ladies, is the fact that it admits of 
any number of changes in costumes. The same gown and 
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draperies are not forced to do monotonous service in every 
sitting, as must be the case where the sitter goes to a public 
studio. By having the sittings done in her own home, a lady 
can indulge in as great a variety of gowns and accessories 
as may please her fancy—and that without any personal 
inconvenience. In a well-appointed home there is practi- 
cally no limit to the number of charming effects in group- 
ing, poses and embellishments which can be obtained by the 
manipulator of the camera and the flashlight, and the exqui- 
site results obtainéd in this new line of photography by its 
youthful originator indicate surprising possibilities in the 
way of artistic grouping and the handling of light and 
shade. 

All portrait photographs by this process are taken by 
flashlight, but are devoid of the chalky and ghastly appear- 
ance ordinarily characteristic of flashlight work. 

By Mr. Weil’s system, the capabilities of the flashlight, 
or, rather, a harmonious system of flashlights, are so ar- 
ranged and graduated as to give greater exposure to certain 
features and subdue others, in compliance with a delicate 
perception of the laws of light and shade and the special 
requirements of each individual subject. Long, patient and 
expensive experimenting has been necessary to bring this 
feature of non-studio photography to its present state of 
development. To produce results on the plate similar to 
those had under a favorable ‘‘time exposure by daylight, it 
was found necessary to graduate the quantity of flash 
powder in nice accordance with the particular demands and 
accessories of the subject. The complexion, the color of the 
room and draperies, and various other details, are taken 
into careful consideration in arranging the flashlights and 
reflectors. 

The pan containing the charges of flashlight powder is 
mounted upon an ordinary music stand, which can be raised 




















Photo by Leo D. Weil. 


AN ACCIDENT. 


and lowered at the will of the operator in order to secure an 
effect similar to that produced by a well-adjusted skylight. 
Three and sometimes four tiny heaps of the illuminating 
powder are distributed over the surface of the pan, and the 
quantity of powder used for each illumination is much 
smalier than that employed by photographers who have not 
reduced flashlight work to an exact science. The powder 
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is ignited by means of an electric battery and wires operated 
by the same pneumatic bulb which opens and closes the 
shutter of the camera as it receives a slight squeeze by the 
hand of the photographer. 

The room in which these pictures are taken is never 
wholly darkened, but enough light is allowed to enter 
through a side window to enable the photographer to focus 
his instrument. This, it is said, assists in avoiding the 
strained expression frequent in pictures taken under a 
too brilliant flood of daylight, or in flashlight pictures in 
a room from which exterior light has been wholly excluded. 

Another advantage obtained by a partial admission of 
light from without is a fine perspective and a soft and often 
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Courtesy ‘‘ The Four Hundred.” 
Mrs. ARTHUR J. CATON AT HOME. 


exquisite harmony of light and shade. This is materially 
aided by an artistic and intelligent grouping of the furni- 
ture and accessories, as well as by a proper adjustment of 
reflectors. 

That ‘‘ non-studio fotography ’’ has as yet obtained buta 
‘limited circulation’? may be readily understood from the 
fact that its pioneer seldom has occasion to make a bill for 
less than $25, and more frequently has orders from single 
individuals which amount to over $100. In some instances 
he has been patronized by wealthy Chicagoans to the extent 
of $300 and $400 for a series of sittings in a single home. 

The field of advertising offers unlimited advantages to 
Mr. Weil, as the character of his productions are among 
the most suggestive we have seen in photography. 
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PRINTERS GOING INTO BUSINESS FOR 
THEMSELVES. 


HE American Pressman under the heading ‘‘ Why Do 
Some Men Fail,’’ answers, ‘‘ Because they do not 
understand how to run a business’’—then why do 

they try it? Theory and practice as applied to the printing 
trades — how vastly they differ. I will venture to say that 
never yet did a young man, practical or otherwise, make a 
‘*start in life,’? but thought he knew how to get rich, or, at 
least, make a great deal more money than he was earning as 
a salaried employe; he can tell you how it is done, it is so 
easy to see where other people have failed and avoid their 
methods; but how is it in six months or 
a year’stime ? How little he knew, and 
what a vast volume he discovers he did 
not know — but he is in for it now and 
must make the best of it. There is no 
““royal road’’ to learn how to run a 
business; to a very great extent it de- 
pends, in the first place, upon a man’s 
knowledge of his work, the methods he 
lays down to work on and his sagacity 
and judgment of human nature in the 
road he finds it necessary to travel. 
Customers and conditions of trade are 
continually changing ; to be successful 
we must change with them; the race 
for success in every line of business is 
very rapid, and it is one of the impossi- 
bilities that all can win. Take, for ex- 
ample, the master printers all over the 
country, more especially in the larger 
cities, the percentage of successful es- 
tablishments is very small to the num- 
ber of houses that are struggling for a 
living, and why? It is not because 
they all do not understand how to run 
a business, but because there are so 
many firms that do business in such 
an utterly reckless manner, and seem- 
ingly prosper for a while, that it leads 
others to think they can do the same, 
and, if misfortune does not overtake 
them entirely, it keeps them poor. 
Because A only charges 50 cents per 
1,000 for printing envelopes, B says he 
can do it if A can, and so on down the 
list. That is not a good business 
method by any means, but how easy it 
is to write these things and then go 
down to the office and do just the oppo- 
site. Good business methods can only 
be determined by the employer himself, 
according to his surroundings and the 
class of people he is dealing with; if 
he isa man of business and understands 
what he is about, ‘‘Courage of his convictions’’ is the 
commodity he needs most of, to lead him to success. This 
maxim to a thoughtful man will much oftener lead him to 
prosperity than adversity. Among our prosperous printers 
I do not suppose any two had the same business*methods 
or the same opportunities of working up their trades. We 
find some practical men have been very successful; we 
find others just the reverse, yet can make money very fast 
for anyone but themselves ; that is, I suppose, the difference 
in human nature. I am inclined to think that if we get a 
census of employers that a very large majority of our 
moneyed men were not practical, but were fortunate in 
surrounding themselves with good workmen or practical 
partners, going to show that business ability is at least as 
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much a necessity as practical experience, and, I think, more 
so —this may not be correct, but from my own knowledge 
it seems it is so. A shop experience is a good thing, but 
you cannot run a business on it; you must have a counting- 
room experience also, and knowledge of cost of production. 
As a rule, the most experienced and reliable person you 
might take out of your shop could not come into the office 
and tell you what a job was worth, and if it was a large 
one would be liable to come fifty per cent out of the way in 
his guess, for that is what two-thirds of the estimates are 
’ that we hear about every day. Promises also are a large 
part of good business methods —and printers’ promises do 
not stand very high as arule. If we could always have in 
mind ‘‘ be slow to promise and quick to perform,” it would 
be better. Employes that. have good positions, do not be in 
too great a hurry to give them up. It takes more than the 
money to buy presses and composing room to make a suc- 
cess. Look for the man with business methods and good 
habits; he is as much a necessity as your press for the 
successful culmination of your ambition ; also lay out de/fi- 
nitely the line of work you will do, and stick to it— don’t 
think you can do anything from a postal card toa 3-sheet 
poster, because it can’t be done in the same office and make 
money. Weigh up well the probabilities of getting work 
fifty-two weeks in the year; you have to pay rent and fixed 
charges for.fifty-two weeks. It is like the old saying, 
‘‘ Lips, however rosy, must be fed.’’—‘* Gear.”’ 





NOTES ON PUBLICITY. 
BY F. PENN. 


R. CHARLES E. MAY, of the firm of Stanley & May, 
\ | publishers of the Moline (Ill.) Avening Mail, sends 
some samples of his job composition. It is up to 
the standard, his imitation of a rubber band stretched 
across one end of a business card being especially good. 
THE Photo-Engraving Company, 67-71 Park Place, New 
York, has recently sent out a neat little folder announcing 
its consolidation with the American Photo-Engraving Com- 
pany, formerly at 15 Vandewater street, New York. The 
officers of the new company are: A. F, W. Leslie, presi- 
dent; H. A. Jackson, vice-president and manager; G. W. 
Smith, treasurer, and R. B. Davis, secretary. 


SOME very fine samples of printing have been received 
from Redfield Brothers, New York city. They comprise 
the August number of Recreation, a copy of the Amateur 
Athlete, an advertising booklet of the Empire Typesetting 
Machine, the ‘‘ Journal Book of Types,’ and a little circu- 
lar of their own entitled ‘‘ Inquire Within.’* This last is 
especially good. Many a printer has spent days and weeks 
in getting up an elaborate booklet which will not compare 
in effectiveness with this small folder. 

Mr. Rosert L. Sti_tson, Center and Pear! streets, New 
York, has sent out as a specimen of his work a very hand- 
some printing of a famous painting entitled ‘‘ Fairy Tales.”’ 
A delicate tint adds much to the effect. A different engrav- 
ing of the same subject was shown by the F. E. Okie Com- 
pany, of Philadelphia, in their advertisement in last month’s 
number of THE INLAND PRINTER. Mr. Stillson puts his 
name in unobtrusive type at the bottom, and on the whole 
we look upon it as a very effective advertisement of his 
ability to do good work. 

I HAVE received a copy of ‘‘The Book of Types”’ of the 
New York Journal, compiled by Mr. George French, adver- 
tising editor of that paper, for the purpose of acquainting 
the Journal’s patrons with its facilities for attractive adver- 
tisement display. There are 172 pages in the book, and 
besides showing complete series of nearly all of the modern 
type faces, a number of specimen advertisements are given 
and several pages of Mr. French’s interesting comment on 
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advertising and kindred subjects appear. Neither Mr. 
French nor the Journal are given to doing things by halves, 
so it would seem unnecessary to add that this is the hand- 
somest of the many handsome type books which have 
reached me. 

THE old-time idea that the printer’s sole avocation is in 
the dram-shop, does not seem to have entirely died away. 
In the Buckeye Informer, of Milo, Ohio, appears the fol- 
lowing advertisement : 

HAVE YOU 
A GOOD PRINTER ? 
Who gets drunk and gives you trouble? He 
wants to quit and can’t. Send him to 
MARYSVILLE KEELEY INSTITUTE 
and have him cured. It will be money in 
pocket all around. We will take a big slice of 
our pay in advertising. 
Write 
C. R. CORNELL, MANAGER, 
THE KEELEY INSTITUTE, 
MARYSVILLE, UNION Co., OHIO. 

I HAVE received some specimens of the advertising of the 
F. W. Roberts Company, Cleveland, Ohio. This is my first 
opportunity to look over any of the productions of this firm, 
and if they have been turning out much like what I have 
before me, I consider it a loss not to have known of it before. 
There is a “‘snap”’ and a “go” about their advertising 
which makes one feel that they know what they are about. 
This is the aim of every circular, I take it. The specimens 
the Roberts Company submit comprise a monthly calendar, 
a blotter, and two booklets. The larger and more important 
of these two is entitled, ‘‘ Are You Rightly Represented ? ”’ 
Among other things it says: ‘‘ First impressions are lasting 
with most of us. Wecan’t afford to have them poorly made. 
A letter-head, pamphlet or catalogue sent to those you desire 
to do business with should attract— be better than your 
competitor’s, if possible. It costs but little more than com- 
monplace printing, and is vastly more satisfactory to the 
user.”’ 

THE United States Printing Company, of Brooklyn and 
Cincinnati, has prepared what it calls ‘‘ The History of a 
Success,’’ the success alluded to being, of course, its own. 
Under the heading of ‘‘ Historical,’ I find the following 
item about label printing, which may not be known to all 
our readers: ‘‘ The business of printing colored labels is of 
very modern date. Prior to 1860 very few articles of mer- 
chandise were packed and sold under regular trade names 
and brands; all articles of food, condiments, etc., were sold 
by weight (and too often very short weight) over the grocer’s 
counter, and delivered wrapped ina piece of brown paper. 
About the date above named, coffee and spice dealers and 
others began extensively ‘to pack their goods under their 
own names and brands, often using arbitrary symbols or 
trade-marks, many of which have since become very valu- 
able. The extent to which this practice has grown is 
almost beyond belief. Every article that can be so handled 
is now put up in handsome packages which are at once a 
favorable introduction to the buyer and a guarantee of 
quality on the part of the manufacturer and packer.’’ ‘‘ The 
History of a Success”’ is interesting from cover to cover, 
and I think most of its readers will receive with regret the 
‘“‘au revoir’’ of the attractive young lady who waves her 
handkerchief from the last page. 
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We might mention that we value your publication highly 
and, indeed, consider it one of the best, if not the best, of 
the trade.—/ames Beaty © Sons, Wholesale Stationers, 
Printers and Lithographers, Carlisle, England. 
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‘*YELLOWSTONE PARK, AND HOW IT WAS 
NAMED.”’ 


‘ X Y ITH the compliments of Yellowstone National Park 
Transportation Company, Mammoth Hot Springs, 
Wyoming, there comes to us a beautifully illus- 

trated booklet, with the title of the heading of this note. 

The letterpress is in verse by Dr. Wil- 

liam Tod Helmuth, the sketches are by 

John T. McCutcheon, and a number of 

half-tones are from photographs by 

F. Jay Haynes. Permission has been 

obtained to publish a number of the 

sketches and half-tones, and they are set 
forth upon this and the opposite page. 

They speak for themselves. Too much praise cannot be 

given to the Henry O. Shepard Company, Chicago, the print- 

ers of the brochure, for the ex- 
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and if cuts are not in the office 
when copy is given out, ‘‘ blood ”’ 
shall be given instead. 

5. That the rule relating to ap- 
prentices shall be complied with. 

6. That 5 cents extra per thou- 
sand ems be paid on ‘‘ Poor’s Rail- 
road Manual.”’ 

7. That book 
and job rooms 
shall be recog- 
nized as card of- 
fices. 

The joint com- 
mittee was able to 
dispose of all of 
these demands 
but the third, 
fourth and sev- 
enth. In the case of the first, it was agreed that when the 
number of piecehand compos- 
itors exceeds the number of 





cellence of the typography and 
the printing of the half-tones 
and sketches. 


J. J. LITTLE & COMPANY 
AND ITS EMPLOYES. 


N July 9 a decision was 
rendered by Hon. Seth 
Low, the arbitrator in the 
matter of the dispute between 
the firm of J. J. Little & Com- 
pany and its employes. This 
forms the last act in this mem- 
orable case, and while each side 
no doubt hoped for more favors 
than were received, the decision 
has been accepted in good grace 
by both. 

It will be remembered that 
early in April of this year the 
employes of the book and job 
rooms of J. J. Little & Company 
made to the firm certain de- 
mands, seven in number, and 
upon a refusal by the firm to 
comply, a strike was ordered 
on April 24. A week later the 
men returned to work under an 
agreement to refer all differ- 
ences to a joint committee of ten 
persons, five to be selected from Typographical Union 
No. 6 and five from the New York Typothete. Of the com- 
mittee selected, those representing the Union were: Samuel 
B. Donnelly, its president ; Wilbur F. Speer, vice-president ; 
William Ferguson, secretary-treasurer; John Maxwell, 
organizer ; and Charles J. Dumar, ex-president. Those rep- 
resenting the Typothete were: William Green, Theo. L. 
De Vinne, R. R. Ridge, R. W. Grout and R. W. Smith. 

The demands made by the men which this committee was 
called upon to settle were as follows: 

1. That the machine scale shall be 
lived up to in its entirety. 

2. That the fonts which are below the 
standard shall be measured as the next 
smaller size. 

3. That the text of all publications 
shall be done entirely on piece or on time. 

4. That all cuts coming within the 
measure shall be given to the compositor ; 
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machines as three te one, only 
those employed on the machines 
are to work nine hours a day. 
When the number of piecehands 
becomes less in proportion than 
this, the entire force is to work 
nine hours per day. Also, that 
when work is to be done by both 
hand and machine composition, 
unless the copy is run off the 
hook without dis- 
crimination, the 
piecehands are to 
be paid $18 per 
week of fifty-nine 
hours. 

In regard to the 
second demand, it 
was agreed that 
‘““where type falls 
below the stand- 
ard there shall be 
an allowance of 2 
cents per thousand 
ems for one thick space or less 
under the standard, and that 1 
cent extra allowance shall be 
made for each additional thick 
space or fraction thereof that 
the type falls below the first 
thick space under standard.”’ 

Mr. Little said that he always has abided by the appren- 
ticeship law, and expects to do so in future, and this 
demand was withdrawn, as was also the sixth demand. 
The 5 cents extra per thousand on ‘‘ Poor’s Railroad Man- 
ual’’ is to be exacted in the setting up of future editions, 
but the demand was withdrawn so far as the present edition 
is concerned. 

The committee failing to agree in the disposal of three 
of the demands, it was proposed to leave them 
for settlement to Mr. Seth Low, president of 
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of Brooklyn. Mr. Low’s high standing was, of course, a 
guarantee of the fairness of any decision he might render, 
and as he had no experience at the printing business, he 
would have no sympathy with either side any further than 
might arise in the consideration of the present case. Accor- 
dingly, he was supplied with 
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that the facts do not justify sucha 
claim. When cuts are inserted after 
the text is set up, the work is not 
done by the compositor but by the 
maker-up. I think that the com- 
positor’s claim cannot extend intoa 
domain that the compositor himself 
does not cover. It was pointed out 
during the discussion, as justifying 
the compositor’s claim to such cuts, 
that if matter is set up without 
leads, the leads are subsequently 
inserted at the expense of the office 
and measured up by the compositor. 
But the difference was easily made clear. If leads are missing, it is because 
the office is at fault, and the office must, therefore, pay for its own delin- 
quency. The office, however, in most cases, and presumably in all, is not 
responsible for the fact that some cuts are not within control of the office 
when copy is given out. The cuts are furnished by the author or pub- 
lisher and not by the office, and the office, therefore, cannot be held respon- 
sible for their absence. I am confirmed in the soundness of my conclusion 
as to this point by the admission of both sides that it would be frequently 
impossible to pay the extra compensation demanded for cuts coming in after 
the matter had been set up, to the men who actually did the work of com- 
position. The Union proposes that in such a case the money should be paid 
into a compositor’s fund, to be divided, 
when possible, among the compositors 





briefs giving him the views of 
both sides to the controversy, 
and with the proceedings of the 
joint committee. Later he went 
over the points at issue with the 
members of the committee. His 
decision is as follows : 


Third Demand. That the text of all 
publications be done entirely on piece or 
on time. 


The Typothetz were willing to con- 
cede this demand, with the following ex- 
ception, that “this shall not apply to 
standing matter or electrotype plates 
to be corrected.”” The Union objected to 
this exception as too broad. | 

It is conceded that most of the print- 
ing in New York is paid for either by 
the time scale or the piece scale estab- 
lished by the Union. The Typothetz 
admit that standing matter and plates 
can be used in work done on time without 
embarrassment. This seems to dispose 
of their argument that the composition 
of such matter having been paid for once 
should not be paid for again. It need not 
be, if the entire work is done on time. 
The contention of the Typothetz really 
is that they ought to be at liberty to use 
standing matter and plates on the piece 
scale on the same basis as on the time 
scale. The Union, while intimating that 
the rule must be applied with discretion, 
claims that standing matter and plates, 
when used upon the piece scale, are a 
part of the compositor’s fat. Such mat- 
ter seems to me to stand in precisely the same category as cuts coming 
within the measure that are within control of the office at the time copy is 
given out, which cuts the Typothetz are willing to concede to the compos- 
itor, Such cuts have already been paid for by someone, the compositor does 
no work upon them, and yet they are measured up by the compositor. It is 
intimated by the Typothete that the effect of this finding will be to drive 
more and more printing out of New York into the surrounding towns and 
cities. If so, the remedy seems to me to lie either in an amendment of the 
piece scale, or in such an administration of the rule by the Union as will 
suspend its application to extreme cases. The rule seems to me to be in 
the interest of fairness, and I therefore sustain the demand as submitted by 
the Union. 

Fourth Demand.—That all cuts coming within the measure shall be given 
to the compositor ; and if cuts are not in the office when 
copy ts given out, “blood”? shall be given instead. 

The Typothetz propose, as an amendment, “ That 
all cuts coming within the measure, and within control 
of the office at the time the copy is given out, shall be 
given to the compositor.” In other words, the discussion 
turns upon whether the claim of the compositor to cuts 
coming within the measure is, or is not, of such a char- 
acter as to justify a claim for extra compensation in 
lieu of such cuts if they are not within control of the 
office when the copy is given out, I am of the opinion 
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concerned as they may themselves agree. 
A claim that by any chance may not 
inure to the benefit of the man who did 
the work seems to me to bea claim that 
cannot be sustained. I therefore find, 
as to this fourth demand in favor of the 
proposition submitted by the Typothe- 
tw: “That all cuts coming within the 
measure, and within the control of the 
office at the time the copy is given out, 
shall be given to the compositor.” 

Seventh Demand.—That book and job 
rooms shall be recognized as card offices. 

With reference to this demand, the 
Union in its brief says 
frankly that “In sub- 
mitting this contention 
to an arbitrator, the rep- 
resentatives of Typo- 
graphical Union No. 6 
have ventured on a rad- 
ical departure from its 
usual methods, and did 
we not have the utmost 
confidence in the 
stability of our 
case, it is doubt- 
fulif this method < 
of settling our dispute would have been 
agreed upon.” The Typothetie, while 
less explicit, argue strongly that no such 
demand ought to be enforced by arbitra- 
tion upon an unwilling employer. In 
other words, this is a question ordinarily 
decided by power. If the Union is strong 
enough to carry its point, an office is 
made a card office. If the employer is 
strong enough to maintain his position, 
he declines to have his office made a card office. I have shrunk not a little 
from attempting to pass, as arbitrator, upon a question of this nature ; 
but,.upon reflection, I have thought that a fearless discussion of the ques- 
tion by one in a position to look at it with impartiality might prove of suffi- 
cient advantage to justify the attempt. In a word, I think the contention 
of the Union has in it an element of right; but in its entirety it involves 
two points that I am unable to sustain. 

As one detail of this question in its application to the office of J. J. Little 
& Company, it is urged by the Union that Mr. Little at one 
time became a member of Typographical Union No. 6, and 
in so doing pledged himself to give the preference in securing 
employment to union men. Mr. Little admits that he did join 
the Union thirty years ago; but claims that the incident has 
no relation to the present question. As it bears upon the 
matter in arbitration, 
I am constrained to- 
treat the incident as~ 
having no decisive 
weight. The fact that 
the Union has not until 
now insisted upon this 
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point, seems to me to 
constitute a waiver of 
the claim except as a 
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make-weight in the argument. The fact that the Union did not raise the 
point in its original brief, but pressed it only as a supplementary argument, 
seems to me to justify this view. It remains, therefore, to consider the 
claim of the Union upon its merits, independently of this circumstance 
affecting Mr. Little. 

A card office, in the meaning of the Union, is an office in which only union 
men are employed, and which is organized into a chapel, so called, presided 
over by a chairman on behalf of the Union. It is clear that such a condition 
of affairs may exist in an office, as matter of fact, without its being recog- 
nized as a matter of policy by the employer. The Union claims, for example, 
that in the office of J. J. Little & Company the press department, the electro- 
typers’ department, and the stereotypers’ department are all card offices. 
J.J. Little & Company aver that they have never been recognized by the 
firm as such, It appears to be the case throughout the trade at large that 
more than a few offices are considered card offices by‘the Union which are not 
so considered by the employers. 

In support of its demand, the Union alleges that it ic unwelcome to union 
men to work in the same office with men who receive the benefit of the union 
scale and generally profit by the attitude of the Union, but who decline to 
share with the Union the burden of securing and maintaining these advan- 
tages ; and that it is especially unwelcome to union men to work side by side 
with men who, having been at one time members of the Union, have been 
expelled therefrom for one cause or another. The Union deems, therefore, 
that for this reason, among others, it is justified in asking that Little’s book 
and job rooms should be recognized as card offices, in view of the fact that 
most, if not all, of the employes of the office in those rooms at the present 
time are union men. It further urges this conclusion in the interest of the 
compositors, in order that the compositors may be upon the same basis, as it 
claims, as the stereotypers, electrotypers, and the pressmen in the same 
employ. The Union urges it also because such a condition, in its judgment, 
is absolutely necessary to the faithful carrying out of the provisions agreed 
upon in the present settlement, as well as of those to be determined by this 
arbitration. 

The Typothetz object to the claim of the Union that the book and job 
rooms of J. J. Little & Company be recognized as card offices, for a number of 
reasons, the most fundamental of which are: 


1. That J. J. Little & Company have successfully withheid this recogni- 
tion for many years, “particularly in 1887, when not only that office, but 
nearly every office in the city of New York successfully resisted such a 
demand, although enforced by strike ;”” and that, as matter of fact, the 
demand is today as obnoxious as ever to that firm. 

2. Because they claim that “In the office of J. J. Little & Company no 
distinction is made as to union or non-union, Jew or Gentile, American or for- 
eigner, black or white ; qualification being the only test.” 

3. Because of the character of the control claimed by the Union in an 
office that is admittedly a card office. 

It is apparent from this résumé that the questions at issue in this demand 
are very fundamental. 

So far as the Typothetz hesitate to recognize the Union as the represen- 
tative of the union men in their employ, I think they are mistaken. I think 
they are justified, on the other hand, in objecting to certain incidents that 
would flow from the recognition of the book and job rooms of J. J. Little & 
Company as card offices. As I view it, an employer is at liberty, if he 
pleases, toemploy none but union labor. He is at liberty also, if he pleases, 
to employ only non-union men. There are, in fact, printing houses of both 
types in the city of New York, although, as I judge, many more of the for- 
mer than of the latter. In the book and job trade, I understand that most 
of the offices gre what are known as “* open offices *’; that is to say, employ- 
ment in them is open to union men and to non-union men alike. I understand 
the office of J. J. Little & Company, as to its book and job rooms, to be such 
an office at the present time. It does not follow, it seems to me, because 
an employer employs both union men and non-union men without discrim- 
ination, that he is, therefore, at liberty to disregard the connection of his 
union men with their union. When a man employs members of a union, 
knowing them to be union men, or having good reason to suppose that they 
are union men, he must take them, it seems to me, with ali that their unionism 
implies. In other words, I think that J. J. Little & Company, having book 
and job offices which are composed largely, if not altogether, of union men, 
may reasonably be expected to recognize the Union in all negotiations upon 
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which it may enter in behalf of the union men in their employ. To this 
extent I think the Union is right in its present demand. 

There are two points involved, however, as matters now stand, in the rec- 
ognition of an office as a card office, which, it seems to me, cannot be sus- 
tained by argument, however they may be enforced by power. No one can 
compel union men, without their own consent, to work with non-union men. 
But it is a different thing to demand that an employer shall not be free to 
employ any but union men, and that I understand to be involved in the 
demand under consideration. It is nomore reasonable, I think, for the Union 
to demand that J. J. Little & Company shall not be free to employ non-union 
men, than it would be for non-union men to demand that the firm should no 
longer be free toemploy union men ; or, than it would be for J. J. Little & 
Company to demand that the Union should be deprived of its freedom to 
take in new members at its own discretion. Employer and Union alike ought 
to be free to determine what is for their own advantage in such matters. No 
arbitrator, I think, could find that an employer should be constrained, 
against his will, to shut his office either to union men or to non-union men. 
The other point at which I stumble in the consideration of this demand is 
this : In a card office, under the regulations of the Union, a dispute between 
the employer and his employes is determined by the Executive Committee 
of the Union. The representatives of the Union have urged with great force 
that this tribunal in Typographical Union No. 6 has shown itself in many 
cases to be an impartial tribunal; that it has, as matter of fact, decided 
in favor of the employer perhaps as often as in favor of the employe. This 
may be conceded ; but it remains a fact, rievertheless, that it is a one-sided 
tribunal, and because it is a one-sided tribunal it does not afford such a pro- 
vision for the settlement of disputes between employer and the employe as 
would commend it to the approval of disinterested men. A tribunal, to com- 
mand such approval, ought to be composed of an equal number of represen- 
tatives of both sides, with provision for arbitration in the event of inability 
toagree. Section 125 of the General Laws of the International Typograph- 
ical Union appears to me to recognize this position. This section reads : 
*“*When disputes arise between subordinate unions, or subordinate unions 
and employers, which cannot be adjusted after conference between the par- 
ties at issue, the matter may be settled by arbitration.” Indeed, the pres- 
ent proceeding, in my judgment, isa type of what ought to be the uniform 
method of procedure in cases of dispute between union men and _ their 
employers. My observation, founded upon an experience of ten years in 
business life, leads me to believe that all business arrangements, to be per- 
manent, must involve the element of mutual advantage. A relation that 
permanently favors one party toa transaction at the expense of the other, 
is, in the nature of things, short-lived. 

Accordingly, if my functions as arbitrator permit me to pass upon this 
demand only categorically, I am obliged to find that the demand that the 
book and job rooms of J. J. Little & Company be declared card offices should 
be denied. If, on the other hand, I am at liberty to say, with hope of its 
acceptance, what I think is fair in all the circumstances of the case, my find- 
ing would be this: That J. J. Little & Company recognize Typographical 
Union No. 6 as the accredited representative of the union men in their employ 
in their book and job rooms, and that permanent arrangements be made for 
the arbitration of all differences between the firm and the Union upon the 
general lines of the present arbitration. 

Such an agreement as I have in mind has been recently entered into 
between the Lithographers’ Association of the Metropolitan District and the 
New York Subordinate Association of the International Lithographers’, 
Artists’ and Engravers’ Insurance and Protective Association of the United 
States and Canada. This agreement is spread out at length in the history 
of the recent lithographers’ strike, pages 27-30, inclusive. Another form of 
permanent arbitration, which has behind it the record of ten years of suc- 
cess, is to be found in the agreement between the Masons’ and Builders’ 
Association and the Bricklayers’ Union of the city of New York. The lithog- 
raphers’ agreement provides for a temporary board of arbitration to dis- 
pose of each dispute as it arises. The Masons’ agreement provides a perma- 
nent board of arbitration, and contemplates an agreement to be revised and 
renewed in all its details each year. It is naturally impossible for me to say 
which form of agreement is best adapted to the printing trade. In one form 
or the other, however, I wish to throw whatever authority or influence I have 
as the arbitrator in this controversy, in favor of this method of settling 
all disputes hereafter in the book and job rooms of J. J. Little & Company 

July 9, 1896. SetH Low, Arbitrator. 


“Just ARRIVED FROM KANSAS.” 


Tailpiece design, by C. W. Traver, Los Angeles, California. 





PROOFROOM NOTES AND QUERIES. 


CONDUCTED BY F. HORACE TEALL. 


It is the purpose in this department to allow for a full and satis- 
factory discussion of every matter pertaining to the proofroom and to 
proofreading. The contributions, suggestions, and queries of those 
specially interested are cordially invited hereto, and no effort will be 
spared to make the answers to queries authoritative and the depart- 
ment in general of permanent value. 

Wipow AND WIDOwWER.—S. H. Wilbur, Hancock, Michi- 
gan, writes: ‘‘In the July number you say, ‘John Smith 
died and left a widow’ is correct. Then ‘Mrs. John Smith 
died and left a widower’ would be proper. Would you use 
‘widower’ in preference to ‘husband’ in the latter case?”’ 
Answer.— Certainly it would be proper to say that Mrs. 
Smith left a widower, and preferable to saying that she left 
a husband; but, as a matter of fact, people do not say either. 
The expression is common in one case, and not in the other. 
It would be interesting to hear from some one who thinks 
‘“‘wife’’ better than ‘‘ widow.”’ 

SINGULAR VERB BETTER WITH SUMS OF MONEY.—In a 
criticism of diction in the Writer for July the following 
sentence is given, with the verb italicized as erroneous: 
‘‘Thirty thousand dollars ave been added to the endowment 
funds the past year.’’ The criticism is just. What is meant 
is not, as the words say, that thirty thousand separate and 
distinct dollars have been added, but that one sum of money 
equal to so many dollars has been added. Such misuse of 
the plural verb is very common, but that does not make it 
right. Here is an instance of its misuse in another way, 
from the American Bookmaker: ‘‘Neither of these are 
entirely novel inventions.’’ Second thought should not be 
necessary to decide that this ought to be corrected by the 
proofreader. In fact, it should be impossible for any proof- 
reader to pass uncorrected any such obvious fault in dic- 
tion. Often, however, in such cases, the proofreader is not 
the one to whom blame.should attach. There are writers 
who insist upon having things wrong, because they think 
the wrong way is the right way. 

THE PRINTER’S DEvVIL.—J. B. K., Carnegie, Pennsyl- 
vania, asks for a few of the legends of the origin of the 
term ‘‘printer’s devil,’’? with mention of which is most 
commonly accepted. Also if it is the only insignia of the 
black art? Answer.—One legend is that the first printer 
was supposed to produce copies of manuscript with marvel- 
ous rapidity by the aid of the black art, and the devil was 
deemed his natural assistant. Another story is that Aldus 
Manutius employed or possessed a small negro boy, who 
became known over Venice as the little black devil—and 
believed to be the embodiment of Satan. Aldus is said to 
have shown the boy in the market place, and to prove to 
the people that he was human invited them to come and 
pinch ‘‘the printer’s devil.’’* Another legend is that the 
first errand-boy employed by William Caxton was the son 
of a gentleman of French descent named De Ville or Deville, 
and hence the word devil. .The Aldus Manutius story is 
the favorite. Pictures of the devil are the usual humorous 
insignia, but implements of the trade are used more gen- 
crally for trade-marks, book-plates, etc. 

ONE WorD, or Two Worps?—A. L. B., Grand Junc- 
tion, Michigan, writes: ‘‘ Would it be incorrect to spell 
‘to-day’ or ‘to-morrow’ without a hyphen, making two 
words of each? If so, will you give the reason why the 
American Bibles (of the Authorized or King James Ver- 
sion) have these terms printed as two words, without the 
hyphen?’? Answer.—It would be incorrect to make two 
words of each of the terms now, because the word ‘“‘to’”’ has 
no such separate use in any other connection — that is, none 


*“T, Aldo Manuzio, printer to the Doge, have this day made public 
exposure of the printer’s devil. All who think he is not flesh and blood may 


come and pinch him.”—Proclamation of Aldo Manuzio, 1499. 
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with the sense it has in ‘‘to-day,’’ etc. At the time the 
Authorized or King James Version of the Bible was made 
the preposition was in common use as a separate word, in 
various senses that it does not now have, and so at that time 
the forms ‘‘to day,’’ etc., were correct. These forms, and 
many others not now used elsewhere, have been preserved in 
the Bible, which work is not in any respect a proper model 
for present word-forms. Many people now omit the hyphen 
and close the elements of the word together — ‘‘today,”’ etc.; 
and this cannot be called incorrect, though it is not by any 
means the prevalent usage. Each of the terms in question is 
one word, not two, and their commonest form is with the 
hyphen. A hyphen really makes the elements it connects 
one word, and it is better to use it in most words like those 
we are considering, because it secures recognition of each 
element at sight—a practice that cannot be carried to its 
full logical extent, because fixed usage forbids it in many 
instances. 


Wuy Nor PunctTuATE ?— ‘“‘Inquirer’’ writes: ‘‘ At the 
risk of being written down an old fogy, I venture to ask 
that some apostle of the anti-period craze will state the 
principle on which his system (?) is constructed. It is cer- 
tainly deserving of explanation if the practice referred to is 
to be tolerated. In a new magazine, boldly claiming high 
artistic merit, prominent headings are set in type without 
periods (no matter how long or short the type-line may hap- 
pen to be), while sub-headings are invariably set with 
periods. Why this distinction? The magazine referred to 
has on its front cover a top line set in caps thus: 

BOOK ONE NUMBER ONE AUGUST lec a copy, $1.00 A YEAR 
Will some kind friend who favors this typographical style 
furnish a waiting craft with a key to the punctuation 
scheme? An ignorant learner wants to know the why of 
that comma after ‘copy.’ If the intelligent reader can be 
trusted to supply the necessary ‘ points’ in five other places, 
why not there also? What adequate reason can be given 
for the glaring omissions in the above line? On one page of 
this same magazine a bill of fare is quoted. The ‘style’ 
adopted permits commas, but not periods. The exigencies 
of spacing in a certain instance resulted thus: 

Ground Beef, made into cakes and broiled salt. 
But nothing is said as to how the broiled salt was received. 
Presumably it made considerable difference whether it was 
broiled ‘rare’ or ‘medium.’ Seriously, what is the philoso- 
phy of this modern notion? The omission of commas and 
periods from the ends of full-length display lines has a 
sound excuse. That is exceptional, and well understood. 
But why should punctuation rules be abandoned in display 
matter, and not in running matter? Who will enlighten 
us?’ Answer.—_-We would be glad to hear from some one 
of those here criticised. Can any other reason than some 
sort of whim be given for the practice? Probably in most 
cases the absence of punctuation is due to a notion that the 
matter looks better without it. Many other things might be 
interestingly explained, if any one knows how and cares to 
offer an explanation. Why, for instance, have so many of 
our advertisers dropped the dollar-sign from the prices they 
give? It seems to be because they wish to have the figures 
in type as large as possible, and think that a sufficient 
reason for leaving the expression of the figures incomplete ; 
for it is incomplete, although the readers do always know 
when dollars and cents are meant. The writer is just ‘‘ old 
fogy’’ enough to deplore this and other unruly practices, 
though he knows there is no apparent hope of correcting 
them. One of these practices is the frequent printing of 
such proper names as ‘supreme court,’”’ ‘‘circuit court,’’ 
‘*congress’’ (of the United States), ‘‘house of representa- 
tives’? without capitals. This seems absolutely unprinci- 
pled. Will any one give a real reason for it? Can a 
reason be given for using the form ‘‘employe’’ instead of 
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‘“‘employee’’ or the proper French form ‘‘employé’’? It 
should never be used, because it is as absolutely without a 
raison d’étre as anything can be. The list might easily be 
extended to the bulk of a large book. Meantime those who 
wish to be reasonable will base their own practice on 
principle, and never swerve from that practice in their 
own work, no matter how many people do otherwise. 





NOTES AND QUERIES ON ELECTROTYPING AND 
STEREOTYPING. 


CONDUCTED BY J. F. HENRY. 


Correspondence relating to this department is respectfully invited 
from electrotypers, stereotypers and others. Individual experiences in 
any way pertaining to the trade are solicited. Inquiries will receive 
prompt attention. Differences of opinion regarding answers given by 
the editor will receive respectful consideration. 

NICKELING ELECTROTYPES — CHARGING FOR CUTTING 
PLATES FOR CoLors.— W. S. C., of Illinois, writes: ‘* Will 
you please state, in Notes and Queries column, the differ- 
ence in the life of an electrotype nickeled and one not 
nickeled? Also, in a type form for two or more electro- 


types, is it customary for the electrotyper to charge extra . 


time for building out colors?’? Amswer.—_Printers who 
have had experience with nickeled plates report that the 
nickeling prolongs the life of a plate only a very little if 
the ink is such as does not act chemically on the copper. If 
the ink contains mercury or vermilion which will attack 
the copper, the plates should be nickeled. The usual rates 
for electrotypes do not include any but the regular opera- 
tions. Mortising, cutting for colors, etc., whether done on 
the plates or built out in the mold are extras which should 
be and generally are charged for. Sometimes the cutting 
for colors is so small a matter that no charge is made. 

STEREOTYPER’S Paste.— A. T., of California, writes: 
‘“*Could you give mea recipe or let me know of some place 
to obtain it for making good matrix paste or stereo paste ? 
Am using a recipe now that does not suit.’”” Answer.—In 
Partridge’s book on ‘‘ Stereotyping,’’ page 16, the following 
directions are given for making paste for brush molding: 
Mix together with the hands, until all lumps are dissolved, 
6% pounds Oswego starch and 2% pounds wheat flour in 6 
gallons of water. Then add 12 ounces of common glue, 
which has been previously dissolved in 2 quarts of water 
and 2 ounces of powdered alum. Cook until the mixture 
boils thick. When cold take out a quantity sufficient for 
the day’s use and add one-half its bulk of pulverized whit- 
ing. The whiting should be thoroughly incorporated with 
the paste and the resultant mass forced through a sieve hav 
ing about 20 meshes to the inch. The whiting should be 
free from grit. It may be conveniently pulverized by rolling 
over it a piece of steam pipe. Directions for making paste 
for machine molding, given on page 20, are as follows: Mix 
6 pounds of powdered and sifted china clay, 4 pounds of 
wheat flour and 1 pound of Oswego starch in 16 quarts of 
water, stirring until the mixture is smooth and free from 
lumps. Then add 2 pounds of ground cabinet glue and cook 
until the mixture boils, then stir in 4 ounces of carbolic 
acid. This paste will keep for a long time if kept covered 
to prevent evaporation. 

STEREOTYPE Matrices.—E. A. W., of Florida, submits 
several queries regarding the making of stereotype matrices. 
As limited space will not permit the insertion of the entire 
letter I will merely reply to the questions. There are many 
different formulas for making paste. Almost every stereo- 
typer thinks he has one which is the best. In the reply to 
another correspondent you will find Partridge’s formula for 
paste for hand molding, also one for machine molding. I 
have no idea how to make a paste by using the articles you 
mention. It may be that your predecessor left them in the 
office to make you think that his success was due to their 
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use. One of your samples you say is nitrate of strontia and 
I find the other to be carbonate of lime (chalk) containing 
some silica and alumina as impurities. It may have been 
used fora backing powder. I do not know for what pur- 
pose the nitrate of strontia was employed. The only use I 
know of for the substance is in the production of red fire. 
I do not think your paste contains too much starch; on the 
contrary, it seems to be deficient in starch. I do not quite 
understand what you mean by a “‘hurried’’ matrix. Pos- 
sibly you may use your matrices immediately after they are 
made. They work better after having been put in a box, 
under a wet blanket, to season for a few hours before they 
are used. From the appearance of your matrices I think it 
possible that the ingredients of the paste may not have been 
properly mixed. Paste should be about the consistency of 
cream. Backing powder may still be used by some stereo- 
typers, but it is not the usual practice at present. Prob- 
ably it will be most convenient to get your supply of matrix 
paper from New York. Messrs. B. & O. Myers, 16 Beek- 
man street, make a specialty of stereotype papers. Write 
them what you wish the paper for and they will send you 
the right kinds. Yes, it is better to soak the backing paper 
—twelve hours is about right, should not be less. Use it 
wet. It may be the same as that on which the tissues are 
pasted. I do not recommend using blotter. Admit steam in 
the bed only of the drying press, but when the press is not 
in use the platen should be screwed down in contact with 
the bed. Of the matrices you sent: No. 1 was made with- 
out tissue and the face of the cast would not be smooth. 
No. 3 seems to have been too dry when beaten. No. 4 is 
rather stiff to be cast in a curved box, but should cast well 
in a flat box. I think you would find Partridge’s book on 
‘*Stereotyping ’’ of great assistance to you. It is for sale by 
The Inland Printer Company ; price $1.50, post free. 


STrEREOTYPES.— The following clipping from a recent 
issue of the British and Colonial Printer and Stationer 
indicates that stereotyping is attracting increased attention 
in England : 

“It certainly looks as though between the rival new 
stereotyping processes electrotypy will, if not exactly 
suffer, at least have to maintain a fight for its predominance 
in furnishing a hard and sharp printing surface. Several 
well-known periodicals, with long runs of six figures, are 
now produced from Harvey Dalziel’s hard metal stereos. 
Prominent among these we,may particularize the excel- 
lently printed Golden Penny, published by the Graphic pro- 
prietary. It may not be very generally known that Messrs. 
Lever Brothers, of Sunlight Soap fame, some four years ago 
put down a special type of Derriey rotary machine to turn 
out their exacting pamphlet work. If I recollect aright it 
is constructed to print (and fold) two 32 pp. pamphlets in 
two colors, delivering the two as one long 4to for facility 
and economy of stitching —technically, working and fold- 
ing ‘two on.’ Messrs. Lever Brothers employ the Dalziel 
hard metal stereos upon this machine, and speak most 
highly of them. One set of 64 pp. stereos is spoken of as 
having yielded 375,000 runs, with better results than 
formerly obtained from electros, and with time saved in 
make-ready and registering. As regards the two latter 
points I scarcely see the application — that is to say, how a 
stereo can be more quickly moved into register than an 
electro, or how plates of equal merit produced by either 
process can be more quickly made ready, except, of course, 
where certain colored inks are employed, which are immedi- 
ately affected by and react on the copper face of the electro. 
Let this be as it may, examples of work which have come 
under observation in this office are most satisfactory.”’ 

The process mentioned is used in this country, but to a 
limited extent, as the prevailing demand is for electros. 
Printers say that they never worked better plates than those 
made by the old plaster process, but prefer electros, as the 
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akespeare’s Sonnets 

AF the dull substance of my flesh were thought, 

‘Aj, Injurious distance should not stop my way; 
for then, despite of space, I would be brought 
m limits far remote, where thou dost stay. 

i No matter then, although my foot did stand 

A 4 Upon the farthest earth remov'd from thee, 

a8 nimble thought can jump both sea and land, 


s soon as think the place where be would be. 
But ab! thought kills me, that I am not thought, : Car a 
Co leap large lengths of miles when thou art gone, 


But that, so much of earth and water wrought, 


I must attend time’s leisure with my moan; 
Receiving nought by elements so slow C arme 
But heavy tears, badges of cither’s woe. 
Sonnets, X . rs 
SELIOR shame! deny that thou bear’st love to any, 
| Gho for thyself art so unprovident. l 


| Grant if thou wilt, thou art below’d of many, 
4 But that thou none lov’st, is more evident; 


for thou art so possessed with murderous hate, 
Chat ’gainst thyself thou stick’st not to conspire, 


Secking that beautcous roof to ruinate, 


hich to repair should be thy chief desire. e 
O change thy thought, that I may change my mind! 
Shall hate be fairer lodg’d than gentle love? 
Be, as thy presence is, gracious and kind, 


Or to thyself, at least, kind-hearted prove: 
Make thee another self, for love of me, ett 
Chat beauty still may live in thine or thee. 4A, 58, $7.75 4 29 
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contains a number of tied letters, to imitate hand- — 
writing, but is quite free from contractions and — 
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Type ornaments and flowers began, like the initials, 
With the illuminators, and Were afterwards made on 
wood. The first printed ornament or vignette is sup- 
posed to be that in the Lactantius, at Sabiaco, in 1465. 
Caxton, in 1490, used ornamental pieces to form the 
border for his Fifteen O’s. The Paris printers at the 
same time engraved still more elaborate border pieces. 
At Venice we find the entire frame cut in one piece. 


TYPE ORNAMENT CAND FLOWER DESIGNING 


Jenson Italic Series 


20A,45a 10 Point Jenson Italic $3.00 


Alous, as early as 1495, used tasteful head- 
pieces, cut in artistic harmony With his lettres 
grises. cAs a rule the elaborate wood-cut bor- 
ders and vignettes of succeeding printers kept 
pace With the initial letters ana aegenerated 
With them. Detached ornaments Were used exclu- 
sively in the early part of the sixteenth century. 
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They had evidently been cast from a matrix; and the idea of combining these pieces 
into a continuous border or headpiece was probably early conceived. Mores states that 
ornaments of this kind were common before wood-engraved borders Were adopted; and 
Moxon speaks of them in his day as old fashioned. In Holland, France, Germany and 
England these type flowers Were in general use during a part of the eighteenth century. 


THE ORIGIN AND FIRST USES OF TYPE ORNAMENTS AND FLOWERS 


10 A, 25a 18 Point Jenson Italic $4.00 


Some of the type specimens exhibit most elaborate figures 
constructed out of these flowers, and as late as 1820 these 
ornaments continued to engross a considerable space in the 
specimens of nearly every English Type Founder of any note. 


PRIMARY ORNAMENTS AND FLOWER DESIGNS 
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usual stereo metal is not sufficiently durable for long runs, 
and it is so brittle that plates are frequently broken in 
handling and on the press. If a metal composition can be 
produced that may be readily cast and yet be hard and 
somewhat flexible, it would vastly increase the use of 
stereotypes. In England, where stereos are much more 
used for book and job work than they are in this country, 
the plates are usually worked on iron blocks. The Dalziel 
twin clamp blocks, which are readily adjusted to suit dif- 
ferent sizes of plates, are in quite general use. They hold 
plates firmly and being made of iron do not warp, so plates 
ure evenly supported and there is very little liability of 
their being broken on the press. Many of the ‘‘ patent 
blocks ’”? in use here are so much out of true that it would 
¢ almost impossible to work stereotypes on them without 
breaking the plates. This is largely due to the depressed 
condition of trade during the last few years having com- 
yelled printers to continue to use blocks and other materials 
long past the time when they would, under more favorable 
circumstances, be cast aside. 





THE DESJARDINS TYPE-JUSTIFYING MACHINE. 


Y R. THEODORE L. DE VINNE gives as his experi- 
I ence that the cost of justifying in type composition 

averages over one-half of the expense of composi- 
tion. By the present system, the first corrections, revision, 
author’s corrections, revisions and re-revisions all require 
rejustification. The great expense of this work is manifest 
even to the layman. ; 

The new automatic type-justifying machine, which has 
just been completed by Mr. B. M. DesJardins, a mechanical 
engineer, of Hartford, Connecticut, and of which a cut is 
given of the first machine, changes the present methods 
only enough to eliminate the unscientific processes. The 
machine automatically justifies a column of type from the 
galley after all the corrections and alterations have been 
made. The type for the new machine is set with only a 
dividing space between the words, and the lines are left 
at whatever lengths they happen to end and are separated 
by a dividing rule to prevent the loose characters from 
becoming mixed. This method to some extent has already 
been adopted by Mr. Theodore L. De Vinne, the eminent 
New York printer. Of late years the McMillan typesetting 
machine has been adopted by the firm, and the lines are run 
into special channeled galleys about eighteen or twénty 
inches long, from which the office proofs are taken before 
the matter is cut up into the real lines which are finally 
justified by hand. 

It is a well established fact that mechanical calculation 
ives the very best possible results. Whenever absolute 
accuracy is wanted, a mechanical instrument of precision 
is employed to aid the human eye. In properly proportion- 
ing his spaces, the printer calculates the size wanted be- 
‘ween each word as best he can, by the eye, and the greater 
‘he accuracy required, the more time will be spent in 
justifying. 

In designing his justifier, Mr. DesJardins has aimed to 
vliminate all of this unpleasant feature of type composition, 
which all together, including corrections and alterations, 
amounts to fully one-half of the cost, where good work is 
required. The new machine is only a little larger than a 
ypewriter. The mechanism is tilted back at a suitable 
ingle to handle loose type. The size and weight are only 
lecessary to provide suitable rigid supports for the two 
ype galleys. 

The automatic mechanisms, which perform a peculiar 
work that‘no other inventor has succeeded in accomplish- 
ing, are about as follows: The column is pushed forward 
intermittently to enable the discharge of the successive lines. 
This motion is already a common feature of several type- 
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distributers. As the machine takes hold of the successive 
lines, an adjustment of parts takes place which designates 
what kind of spaces are required. The mathematical instru- 
ment which produces the adjustment required to select the 
spaces has a capacity of about five thousand changes. Inthe 
first place there are about one thousand changes necessary 
to properly justify the ordinary newspaper line, providing 
only one space is ever inserted in the same place. In order 
to use only one size of space at a time, ten different thick- 
nesses of spaces are required, which is a serious objection 
on account of distribution. In order to reduce this number, 
piles of different combinations, made up out of only three 
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sizes of spaces, are used, these being the three, four and 
five-em spaces. The employment of only a few sizes multi- 
plies the combinations, and thereby makes it necessary to 
increase the power of the mathematical instrument em- 
ployed. The next motion in the machine consists of the 
insertion of the newly selected piles in place of the original 
dividing spaces. This requires a separate series of motions 
for each word, so that, in the proper disposition of the line, 
the machine must make from four to ten motions for short 
newspaper lines. The time of these word motions, for prac- 
tical work, is about twice the time occupied in handling a 
type in ordinary typesetting machines, or one-third the time 
taken by hand. 

In order to economize time and thereby increase the speed 
of the machine, the motion of the column and the adjustment 
of the mathematical device all takes place while the previous 
line is being handled, so that the speed of the machine is 
dependent upon the rapidity of transferring the spaces and 
the correspondent handling of the words. At the end of each 
line only one motion is lost, that is, for a line of eight words 
the machine makes nine motions, etc. After the spaces have 
been inserted into their proper places, a motion throws the 
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line upon the receiving galley and brings a new one into 
place. The motions which have just been described are all 
automatic, that is, the machine does its work without any 
assistance whatever besides the putting on and the taking 
off of the galleys containing the columns of matter, which is 
done by the foreman. 

When the galley is empty, or if the machine is required 
to stop for any other reason, the automatic indicator rings a 
bell so that the foreman’s attention can be occupied at other 
work till he is needed. 

Type is small and delicate, and must be handled by fairly 
sensitive devices, and any machine which necessitates the 
separation of the words more than once multiplies a very 
serious difficulty in the economy of handling such small 
bodies. Mr. DesJardins had all the requirements for jus- 
tifying type as early as 1883, and his effort to produce a 
simple mechanism to handle words and spaces in a quick 
and positive manner has been one of the main causes of 
delay. 

In his present machine no motion is repeated for the same 
operation. One touch of the line by the automatic mechan- 
ical fingers instantly determines what combination of two 
neighboring sizes of space piles are necessary, and the 
machine goes directly to the work of inserting them into 
their respective places. The calculating device rests upon 
the line directly, so that there is no possible loss of meas- 
urement which would very likely occur if it was neces- 
sary to employ intermediate mechanism to communicate the 


result. The spaces and words are made to meet after the 
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very shortest amount of travel, and when the line is com- 
pletely justified it only moves a short distance sideways and 
is landed into the receiving galley. In developing the 
machine, the most difficult of the problematic parts con- 
sisted in the construction of a suitable mathematical instru- 
ment, with its large number of possible changes, and the 
most difficult mechanical feature was the handling of the 
spaces, in a method which is both rapid and positive. 

In Mr. DesJardins’ justifying machine, these changes 
are made only once for each word, and words and spaces 
are gotten at in such a way that the mechanical motion by 
which the result is reached is nearly a positive one. In 
this way he has practically eliminated the only undesirable 
mechanical feature in the whole process. 

The DesJardins machine was largely developed in Chi- 
cago. The inventor came here in the fall of 1884, from 
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Kalamazoo, Michigan, expressly to build an operable type- 
setting machine at the Chicago Model Works, which was an 
improvement over an experimental model which he brought 
with him. The model built here was discarded, before it 
was finished, for another of much larger capacity, which 
was destroyed in the fall of 1891, when the Arc Light 
building burned. Upon the destruction of the large ma- 
chine the inventor was bitterly disappointed on account 
of the fact that it was not quite completed, and had never 
been exhibited in operation, and on account of the very 
large amount of money required to perfect a machine of 
this kind. 

In 1892 he went to Hartford, Connecticut, and there 
designed and built an independent justifier which resulted 
in the successful production of the present machine. 

A stock company with a capital of $200,000 is now being 
formed at Hartford, Connecticut, for its manufacture, and 
the work of preparing the machine for the market will 
immediately be entered upon. 

The owners of the invention, prominent among whom is 
the inventor himself, will immediately put two independent 
machines on the market; one of these is a special machine, 
adapted to a given width of newspaper column, and this 
will be built to accommodate the requirements of the cus- 
tomer. The other is an adjustable machine capable of 
handling any length of line, from that used in the ordinary 
newspaper column to the width required for the page of a 
book. These two machines will be sold to the general 
trade. They are calculated to meet all the conditions of the 
modern printing office, with the exception of the larger 
dailies, where great speed is required just before the form 
is closed. In order to meet the latter demand, special justi- 
fiers will be built, under contract with the various typeset- 
ting machine companies, which will be attached directly to 
the typesetting machines, and receive the type as fast as it 
is set. Under ordinary circumstances, this special form of 
justifier will be used simply to cut the lines up into the 
required lengths and deposit them on the receiving gal- 
ley ; but when the time approaches for closing up the form, 
and important matter comes in which must be hurried 
through, the special machine can be used to justify 
directly from the typesetting machine, from which it can be 


.transferred directly to the form. 


Ten machines will be placed where they will be under 
the supervision of the owners until they have been thor- 
oughly tested, and then the general market will be supplied 
in large quantities. 


COMPOSITION, CEMENT -AND INK FOR RUBBER 
STAMPS. 

George W. B., Cleveland, Ohio, refers to article on rubber 
stamp manufacture on pages 65 and 67 of the April, 1896, 
number of THE INLAND PRINTER, and asks for recipes 
for molding composition, cement and aniline ink. Answer. 
— Molding composition: Finely powdered soapstone, 1 
pound 3 ounces; best dental plaster, 1 pound; fine pow- 
dered china clay (kaolin), 1 pound. These materials are 
mixed dry and sifted through a sieve having a fine mesh. 
A quantity of the composition sufficient to forma mold is 
placed in a suitable vessel and mixed with a solution formed 
by dissolving 5 ounces.of dextrine in 1 quart of hot water. 
This is to be used cold, and can be prepared in advance. 
Enough of a dextrine solution is added to the composition to 
make a thick dough, a little stiffer than putty, which 
should be thoroughly but quickly kneaded and smooth and 
free from lumps. Cement—The stamps are mounted by 
means of shellac varnish. The cement mentioned in the 
article above referred to we have not the recipe for, but shel- 
lac varnish is said to be efficient. Ink—Good ink is made 
by using 1 ounce of methy1 violet (extra 3 B), and 1 quart of 
hot glycerine. 
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THESE INITIALS are from the pen of CHas. W. HEERGEIsT, Decorative 
Artist, Philadelphia. They were suggested by, and are adapted from, 
a Set of Initials designed by ERHARD RATDOLT (AUGSBURG, A. D. 1486). 
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IN STOCK AND FOR SALE AT OUR CHICAGO HOUSE, 111 &113 QUINCY ST., CHICAGO. 
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Tell Text “Gea Series 


12A 40a 6 POINT TELL TEXT (Nonp.) $2 50 IZA 40a 8 POINT TELL TEXT (Brevier) $3 00 


Handsome Letter for Neat Job Printers Choice flowers of Central America 
Manufactured from Celebrated Superior Copper-Mixed Metal Traveling Through the Beautiful Maryland Valleys 
paeerone see Heh Che Scenery that is Unsurpassed 
Leaders of Everything in the Latest Printing Material ee sia hiaeeets . 
1234567890 altimore an © Lightning Grpress 
1234567890 


10 PoINT TELL Text (Long Primer) 
United States Ministers to france and Spain Recently Appointed 
Petitions Circulated to Rave the Manitosha Aniversity Placed Under Government Control 
Thieves Robbed Eleven Colorado Stores Glednesday Night December Eighth 
Detective Smith Hwarded Prizes for Making the Capture 


12 POINT TELL TEXT (2 line Nonp.) 


Valuable Information and Good Hdvice for Manufacturers 
Strong Gvidence Given Hgainst the Robbers Known as the Long and Short Men 
Beautiful Grain fields Entirely Ruined by Cyclones in Mest Virginia 
Accident Policies Issued Apon Application 


18 POINT TELL TEXT (3 line Nonp.) 


Buy Superior Copper-Mixred Type Only 
And You ill Get the Best that is Made on the Globe 
Headquarters for All Kinds of Printing Material 


24 POINT TELL TEXT (4 line Nonp.) 


American Musicians (lanted 
Musical Conservatory Qentworth Kansas 
Tuesday Gvening November fourth 


COMPLETE WITH FIGURES 


Manufactured by BARNHART BROS. & SPINDLER, Chicago, Ill. 


FOR SALE BY MINNESOTA TYPE FOUNDRY, ST. PAUL; GREAT WESTERN TYPE FOUNDRY, KANSAS CITY; ST. LOUIS PRINTERS SUPPLY CO., ST. LOUIS; GREAT WESTERN TYPE FOUNDRY, OMAHA. 
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The WOODWARD 


GROUP OF FACES 
MEDIUM, OUTLINE, CONDENSED, EXTENDED 


A Quartette of Useful Designs” 








Woodward Series 


0-POINT, 4a 3A, $9.50.....L. C. $3.70.....Caps $5.80 
18-POINT, 5a 4A eS - Se 
:6-POINT, Ta 4A sen cntnince va siesncss 2.60 
30-PoInT, 9a BA, 4.30 2.15 2.15 
24-POINT, 9a 6A, 3.50 een 1.90 
18-POINT, l5a 9A, 2 oe kere 1.60 
14-PoInT, 18a12A, 3.00...... ..... SP icskacta 1.60 


12-POINT, 22a 15A, 2 
10-POINT, 26a 116A, 2. 
8-POINT, 28a 20A, 2% 
6-POINT, 34a 20A, 2 


THE WOODWARDS 
All Cast on Unit Sets 


Designs of Woodwards cl by Patented Aug. 4, 1896 





TO BE DONE AT ONCE: 


Send for Specimens showing the 
four Series complete from 
6-Point to 60-Point. 


Woodward Outline 





60-PoInT, 4a 3A, $9.50.....L. C. $3.70.....Caps * +4 
418-POINT, Ba 4A, 925 | | a See 

36-POINT, Ta 4A, 5.00 <i, gc cnapen sens My Po 
30-POINT, 9a BA, 4.30 oe SR 4 2.15 


24-POsNe,: OG CA, « O.80:..<.5.6..5: 3:08 2: 1.90 
18-POINT, 15a 9A, 3 20... a ee: 
14-POINT, 18a12A, 3.00... ae , ae . 1.60 
12-POINT, 22a 15A, 2.80... ak Rees 1.45 


The WOODWARD and WOODWARD OUTLINE series are 
cast to the same widths, and one will register accurately 
over the other for use in two-color work. 





MUCH ASTONISHED! 


A Leading Printer Whose Ledger Showed 
He Was Actually Making Money 


ALMOST BEYOND BELIEF! 


Further investigation ities the Cause of 
His Establishment settee Large Profits 


REMARKABLE DISCOVERY MADE 


Matter of Great Importance to the 
Printing Trades, Which Have 
Had a Hard Row to Hoe 


WIDESPREAD SATISFACTION PROBABLE 


Strange History of a Printer Who Bought 
an Outfit of Standard Line Type— What 
He Thinks of Its Money-Making Possi- 
bilities— Advice to Buyers of Material. 





Special Dispatch to the Inland Printer. 

Sr. Lours, Sep. 1.—The above heading shows 
the utility and elegance of the Woodward and 
Condensed Woodward for newspaper columns 





Condensed Woodward Series 


60-POINT, Ba 4A, $9. 50 L. C. $4.10 Caps $5.40 
48-POINT, 8a 5A, 7.25 . 3.55 3.70 
36-POINT, 8a GA, 5.00 . 2.30 2.70 
30-POINT, 10a 6A, 4.30 -- 2.20 2,10 
24-PoInT, 12a 8A, 3.50 « BIOs << 2a 
18-POINT, 16a10A, 3.20 Sf Seen 1.60 
14-POINT, 22a14A, 38.00 2 ee 1.50 
12-POINT, 28a 18A, 2.80 o« 368 oo 3.40 
10-POINT, 34a 22A, 2.50 - 1.25 eae, aoe 
8-POINT, 36a 265A, 2.25 » 2e nen ee 
6-POINT, 40a 24A, 2.00 « Wa Bucdndssicase 1.00 


Send Orders Direct to Us or to any 
of the following Agents: 
CRESCENT TYPE FOUNDRY, Chicago, Hil. 
PACIFIC STATES TYPE FOUNDRY, San Francisco, Cal. 
CALIFORNIA TYPE FOUNDRY, San Francisco, Cal. 
FREEMAN, WOODLEY & CO., Boston, Mass. 
GRANT C. SNYDER & CO., Denver, Colo. 
PALMER’S PRINTING MACHINERY DEPOT, Buffalo, N. Y. 
DOMINION PRINTERS’ SUPPLY CO., Toronto, Canada. 
MORGANS & WILCOX MFG. CO., Middletown, N. Y. 
PRESTON FIDDIS COMPANY, Baltimore, Md. 
HARRIS’ PAPER HOUSE, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
GOLDING & CO., Boston, New York, ieee Chicago. 





cenwuied Wd | 


48-PoInT, 4a 3A, $10.75.....L. C. $4.15.....Caps $6.60 
36-PoOINT, Ba 3A, 6.40 . 2.80 -... 3.60 
30-PoInT, 5a 3A, 4.70 ot a tinacecnass, Ge 
24-PoInT, Ta 4A, 4.00.... neg Me WOiedésecacoas SOO 
18-POINT, 9a 6A, = 3.20.... « Rebasasteanees 1.55 
14-POINT, l4a 8A, 3.00... oe Ne 1.50 
12-POINT, 16a 10A, 2.80.. ee eee 1.40 
10-POINT, 18a 10A, 2.50... - 1.25 2 2.98 
8-POINT, 22a14A, 2.25.. BO « 328 
6-POINT, 28a 16A, 2.00... .. 1.00 - 1.00 


60-Point Extended Woodward in preparation. 





HEADING AND JOBBING SERIES" 
Cast on Standard Line! 


Originated and Manufactured by the’ 


INLAND TYPE FOUNDRY 


217-219 Olive Street, SAINT LOUIS“ 
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THE UNION LABEL. 


NFORMATION has been received that the union label 
l regulations are to be more strictly enforced than here- 
tofore, and hereafter all labels will bear the testimony 
that the offices using them employ union labor in all their 
mechanical departments. In this connection it is pertinent 
for the employing printer to inquire what advantage the 
union label can be to him, and what protection it affords in 
case of dissension in the ranks of the trade unions. It is 
not beyond recollection that offices in the city of Chicago 
known to be union offices and of friendly disposition to the 
cause of trade-unionism generally, were unjustly brought 
into matters of dispute between the unions, and work to an 
appreciable extent was taken from these offices in order to 
coerce them into discharging men who had been faithful 
servants for years, but whose union had rendered itself 
obnoxious by some alleged unconstitutional action. 

The union label also demands that the union wages shall 
be paid, but it places upon the employer the burden of ascer- 
taining if a workman is competent to earn these wages. In 
this connection the following letter will be of interest, and, 
we trust, of value to those who see in the union label an 
instrument of good to the printing trade: 

To the Editor: TOLEDO, Ohio, July 2, 1896. 

I inclose card as a specimen of work done, not by amateurs, but by a 

union printer, as the label indicates. The free distribution of the union 


label makes a regular farce out of what is supposed to stand for the best 
class of work, and just so long as the typographical union is run for revenue 


a fot LL a2 
et a oe ae 


A GRAND OPENING, 


At the Saloon and Restaurant of 


Boe Oy ia ib cB ae ae 


Wednesday, 
June 24. Served. 


only, such a state of affairs is bound to exist. Let the job printers form a 
union and be the sole judges of the capabilities of a man for membership 
and to whom labels should be distributed, and then, and not until then, can 
we look for reform. Your magazine, which should be read by every job 
printer in the country (and I think is by the majority), should start the ball 
Yours truly, 


Free Lunch 


rolling. 
A Non-UNION PRINTER, 


As long as it is controlled by machine and newspaper compositors. 





‘‘HINTS ON IMPOSITION.’’ 


The following letter has been received from Charles L. 
Rambo, with Griffith, Axtell & Cady Company, Holyoke, 
Massachusetts, who recently purchased a copy of ‘‘ Hints 
on Imposition,’’ advertisement of which appears on page 618: 
‘Received ‘Hints on Imposition’ in Al condition. The 
author has conscientiously supplied a long-felt want. I 
consider it far superior to any work on the subject pre- 
viously issued, in that z¢ teaches plainly from the beginning ; 
other compilations being simply diagrams, with little or no 
explanations. The binding and size are such that it will 
stand much wear, and can be easily carried in the pocket.”’’ 

I READ THE INLAND PRINTER with a great deal of inter- 
est ‘‘from start to finish.’”” The advertising pages alone 
are worth the price of the paper.—. P. Wilson, Halstead, 
Kansas. 
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PROCESS ENGRAVING NOTES AND QUERIES. 
CONDUCTED BY S. H. HORGAN. 

In this department, queries addressed to The Inland Printer regard- 
ing process engraving will be recorded and answered, and the expe- 
riences and suggestions of engravers and printers are solicited hereto. 
It is believed that herein will be found a medium for the interchange of 
valuable hints and suggestions never before offered to those in interest. 

HEAT REQUIRED TO BAKE ENAMEL.—W. W., Denver, 
Colorado: The exact point when the enamel coating on a 
half-tone plate ‘‘ is cooked just right,’’ as you say, is usually 
determined by the rich dark-brown color it assumes when 
heated to a temperature of about 650° Fahr. or 340° Cent. A 
very good way to tell when the heat of the plate is approach- 
ing these points is to place on the corners of the plate small 
pieces of lead or type metal. As these metal pieces melt at 
temperatures just above 620° Fahr. or 326° Cent., their melt- 
ing will indicate that the enamel coating is nearly ‘‘ cooked,”’ 
and from this point the change in color should be carefully 
watched. It might be said that the color of enamel, when 
properly baked, will vary with the formula used. 


ENAMEL FORMUL&.— R. W. F., Tacoma, Washington, 
wants to know the latest formula for half-tone enamel solu- 
tion. Amswer.— Here is the latest published, taken from 
the Practical Process Worker: 

ear BIO Te PART oo ooc i soese.cescencestns soc’ 2 ounces 
2 ounces 
is pele es ode nee 
10 grains 
2 ounces 
Y% ounce 
4 ounces 


Bichromate of ammonia, Merck’s......... 
SNES Wis BUR ccckrthescchtavsrawts seven eechpes 


Albumen (dried) 
Water 


The method of mixing and filtration is now too well known 
to be repeated here. 

SITUATIONS WANTED.— If the correspondents who write 
to this department, without inclosing stamps for reply, ask- 
ing advice toward getting positions, would address the 
business department, inclosing their advertisement for posi- 
tion, much time would be saved them. As most of them are 
highly skilled operators their being out of position is 
clearly the result of the present copyright law, which was 
deliberately drawn up so as to enable the big publishers to 
get their engraving of all kinds, photogravure and color 
plates made in Europe, with the privilege of copyrighting 
here the foreign engraved plates. This is now being done 
toa great extent. While the present copyright law stands, 
engravers in all branches must expect to suffer. 


BLUE Prints. — Architect, San Francisco: You can make 
your own ‘blue print’’ paper. It should be termed more 
properly Ferro-Prussiate paper. The late Mr. Thomas C. 
Roche, of New York, the most practical photographer this 
country possessed, gave much time to experiments in this 
matter, and as a personal favor gave me the following 
formula as the result of many years’ experience: 

10 ounces 


1 ounce 20 grains 


Red prussiate potash 
1 ounce 20 grains 


Citrate of iron and ammonium 
This solution can be applied to well sized or highly calen- 
dered paper with a flat brush, but it must be dried in the 
dark. 


STANDARD LIGHT FOR PHOTOGRAPHY.— L. W. H., Boston, 
Massachusetts: Your query is too highly scientific for the 
reply to be of general interest in these columns. Would 
advise you to inquire of Professor of Physics, Harvard Col- 
lege. As far as I know there is no standard light in photog- 
raphy. Before the introduction of the electric light the 
variability in strength and color of daylight was a con- 
stant source of trouble. Prof. J. V. Lovibund, who has 
investigated the matter deeply, says: ‘‘The light from a 
white mist’’ [or fog such as you have in Boston] ‘‘ must for 
the present be considered as the standard normal white 








light.’ In my own practice in color photography I find 
the electric light from the ordinary street service of New 
York city to give a very reliable white light, through the use 
of standard focusing lamps and the best quality carbons. 
‘he lamps must remain at a fixed distance from the subjects 
photographed and the more lamps concentrated on one sub- 
ject the more even and steady the illumination, as any varia- 
Lility in one lamp is equalized by the others. 

ETCHING BrAss EmBossING Dirs.—F. W. H., Philadel- 
phia, writes: ‘‘I have followed the ‘Process Engraving’ 
vow running in THE INLAND PRINTER successfully as far 
as the etching bath, whichI find is too weak to etch brass 
ior embossing plates. Would you kindly give proper solu- 
tion in the ‘Notes and Queries’ column? I used commer- 
cial nitric acid, one acid to six water, without the desired 
effect, my object being to etch brass for embossing plates.”’ 
vlnswer.— The trouble about giving formule for solutions 
that will etch brass is that the metal itself is so variable 
ihat a mordant that will suit some brass will not others. 
Irass being an alloy, differs in quality with each manufac- 
turer. As it is composed of zinc and copper, nitric acid and 
chloride of iron should be the best mediums to dissolve it, 
but these also vary in strength with each manufacturer, so 
that an exact formula is impossible. I have myself used 
both the above mordants and simply added sufficient to the 
etching bath to make the solution etch the brass without 
overheating or destroying the protection on the design. It 
is work that requires patience, for at best brass is a stub- 
born metal to etch. 


HALF-TONES ON Dry PLATES.— Professor, Georgetown 
College, Washington, D. C.: For accuracy in the reproduc- 
tion of specimens for scientific purposes, you can make the 
half-tone negatives yourself direct from the specimens and 
then forward these negatives to a good photo-engraving 
house to have the blocks made. Get a half-tone screen, of say 
150 lines to the inch, to fit your camera and a box of photo- 
engraver’s dry plates. I have found ‘‘Cramer Contrast 
Plates’’ excellent for the purpose. You can try several 
thicknesses of cardboard between the corners of the dry 
plate and the half-tone screen until you get the proper sepa- 
ration between them. For development use the following : 


Distilled or ice water.............2006 STS 25 ounces 

SIAR OE ORR CRIN Sg oe oi oss vk os sens wens eae wens 3 ounces 

RII 6 5058's. 9'5.< ob ceiay ad Gh oF os caer des oaeas ‘5 ounce 

SEDI UNE EE i 00s Se cs on Kelp weuieasslgsine diced 4% ounce 
Il. 

eS See oor eee OM |e ors 25 ounces 

Cartante Gf SONS CLVWCIIE: 6665s Seiec inc cccseacsess Secs 6 ounces 


Keep these solutions separate. When wanted for use, 

take equal parts of I and II, sufficient to cover the plate. 
This developer can be used for several plates. After the 
negatives are dry, photographic prints can be made from 
them as readily as from ordinary negatives, with no danger 
of over-printing. These prints will show whether the tim- 
ng of the two stops has been correct or not. The prints 
should be darker in general tone than the finished photo- 
engraving is intended to be, as it must be remembered that 
‘tching reduces the sizes of the dots. There is no intensifi- 
cation necessary, and the whole operation is a very simple 
‘ne when once learned. Landscapes and all still-life sub- 
jects can be best reproduced in half-tone direct from the 
subjects themselves; dry plates are most convenient for the 
purpose, and the only plates to use for one who has had no 
previous practice in wet-plate making. 

TRANSFERRING AUTOGRAPHS,—Con Van Natta, Salina, 
Kansas, writes: ‘‘I would be very much obliged to you for 
a little information. I want to transfer autographs to box- 
wood, from which to afterward make rubber stamps. I have 
trouble in copying a correct facsimile on the block, which I 
do by the aid of common transfer paper. But of course I 
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have to trace the original to get it upside down and then 
retrace upside down on the block, and by that time, if great 
care has not been taken, the cut is apt to be somewhat inac- 
curate. If there is a better way to get the autograph on 
wood for engraving I would be pleased to know it. I have 
learned many valuable things from THE INLAND PRINTER.”’ 
Answer.—The customary method of doing what you want to 
do is very simple. First rub over the surface of the box- 
wood a paste of whiting in white of egg. Weak mucilage 
or gelatine may be substituted for the albumen. When the 
block is dry any excess of whiting may be rubbed off. 
Then trace the autograph with a very soft and sharp lead 
pencil on tracing paper. Turn this tracing, pencil side 
down, on the white surfaced block, rub the back of the 
tracing paper with a burnisher, and the pencil lines will 
be found to go over to the wood block perfectly. 


RECENT TYPE DESIGNS. 


Barnhart Brothers & Spindler have just brought out 
another size of their popular Plate Script, 48-point size, a 
specimen line of which is shown upon another page. This 
makes five sizes. They have also cut an italic for their 


Mazarin Italic Series 


MAZARIN ITALIC. 


Mazarin series, made in all sizes from 8 to 48 point, same as 
Mazarin. Another of their new letters is the Tell Text, 
cast in 6, 8, 10, 12, 18 and 24 point sizes, a page of which is 
shown elsewhere. Besides these letters they have recently 


Barnhart’s Specimens 


TELL TEXT. 


cast a number of very attractive borders and ornaments, 
some of which were shown in our type specimen pages last 
month, others appearing in this month’s issue. 

To meet a demand for fractions to go with the De Vinne 
series, the American Type Founders’ Company has cast 
fractions suitable for this purpose, which it has put up in 
fonts in all of the sizes from 6 to 24 point. These will be 


Ae 43 BB 3 BE 


DE VINNE FRACTIONS. 


THE INVENTION OF PRINTING has always been recognized by men 
of education as a subject of importance: there is no mechanical art, nor 


514-POINT DE VINNE. 


THE INVENTION OF PRINTING has always been recognized 
by men of education as a subject of importance: there is no 


7-POINT DE VINNE. 


found convenient. This company has also made two special 
sizes of the De Vinne series, a 5% point and a7 point, sam- 
ples of which are here shown. 


IT INFLUENCES INDIA PURCHASES. 


I have much pleasure in sending you a check on the Sec- 
ond National Bank of New York for $5, which I shall be 
glad if you will kindly realize and place to my credit. I 
always look out for my copy of THE INLAND PRINTER, 
which reaches me monthly with the greatest regularity. I 
certainly am charmed with the get-up, and consider it by 
far the best publication of its kind I have ever seen, and I 
have bought many a new face of type from its pages.— 
C. Liddell, Mafasilite Press, Mussoorie, India. 








PRESSROOM QUERIES AND ANSWERS. 
CONDUCTED BY A PRESSMAN. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS.—Letters for this department should be 


mailed direct to 212 Monroe street, Chicago. The names and addresses 
of correspondents must be given, not necessarily for publication, but 
merely to identify them if occasion should arise. No letters will be 
answered by mail which properly belong to this department. 

To MAKE INK PRINT AND DRY ON CELLULOID.— G. M. 
B., of Chattanooga, Tennessee, writes: ‘‘ Kindly let me 
know how we can print on sample of celluloid, like inclosed, 
and that will not rub off.’”? Answer.—Use what is known 
as $3 job black ink, with a medium strong tack. Add to 
this ink, when about to use it, six drops of copal varnish 
and two drops of boiled linseed oil to a portion of ink about 
the size of a four-line quotation. Mix these thoroughly and 
run as little ink as will give a full color without smutting. 
Lay the printed sheets lightly around to dry. 

NorHING THE MATTER WITH THE PLATE.—E. B. P., of 
Hutchinson, Kansas, sent an impression of a_ half-tone 
engraved plate showing defects, and several sizes of the 
same subject, and asks: ‘‘ What is the matter with this cut ? 
Is it the cut or the paper? Please give me your opinion.”’ 
Answer.— There is nothing the matter with either paper or 
plate. The fault lies with the printer. The large cut needs 
an underlay to bring it up even, and the lettering on the 
plate should have had a neat overlay to give the title more 
prominence, also the strong portions of the half-tone. Keep 
the plate clean in any event, and use good soft ink that will 
not pick off the enamel on the paper. Do this, and the job 
will look much better the next time it is printed. 

CYLINDER SEt Too Low.— M. L. G., of Taylorville, I1li- 
nois, writes: ‘‘ Under separate cover I send you a sample of 
book sheet printed on a two-revolution Cottrell book and job 
press. The form was printed from électrotype plates with 
patent bases, and you will notice they print dark or heavy 
along the edges, with a little slur, especially at the center of 
the form. What causes this?’’ Answer.— The trouble most 
apparent on the printed sheet, that of having heavy looking 
ridges on the outer edges of the pages, is caused by the 
cylinder being run too low and resting on the form as it 
takes the impression, instead of on the bed-bearers. The 
amount of tympan seems to be about right; but if the cylin- 
der be raised a trifle, which we advise, and another sheet 
added to the packing, it will help matters considerably. If 
the bearers are set a trifle higher than at present, so that the 
cylinder rests freely on them, the slur will also disappear, 
provided the underlay make-ready on the plate bases is 
uniform. Metal base blocks do not require as strong back- 
ing up as those made of wood. 

Witt ALways HAVE TROUBLE WITH GLAZED PAPERS.— 
H. F. C., of York, Pennsylvania, writes: ‘‘I do cigar-box 
labels and edging printing, and use a great deal of glazed 
papers, the printing on which is done with gold size ink to 
hold on bronze. I have a great deal of trouble with the 
pulling off of the coating from the paper; this fills up the 
form. I have tried a great many things to prevent the coat- 
ing from pulling off, but have not succeeded. Had a com- 
pound from an inkmaker, that prevented the pulling off, but 
then I could not make the bronze adhere to the paper.’’ 
Answer.— You may always expect difficulty when printing 
on enameled paper, as made up for such purposes as you 
are engaged on, as some of the most questionable articles 
are used in its manufacture, and the sizing anything but 
adequate to hold on the coloring matter applied. Almost 
every ‘“‘batch’”’ of paper requires a different expedient to 
overcome the difficulty you complain about. Work a small 
bit of vaseline or lard into your bronze size before beginning 
to print, and this will help you. 

SUMMER TROUBLES AT PREsSS.— J. T. W., Mabel, Minn- 
esota, has sent us two copies of a note-head, containing a 
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small half-tone portrait and the usual lettering, printed with 
good, yellow-olive ink, the presswork on which is decidedly 
faulty, but not from lack of make-ready or inattention, re- 
garding which he writes: ‘‘ The cut is a fine half-tone, made 
by a good house; have had it eighteen months, during that 
time it has been used for about 7,500 impressions. Use good 
tube inks, which have formerly worked all right. Have 
tried both brand-new and old rollers, and always keep cuts 
clean. Don’t think the rollers bear too heavily on form. Is 
the fault with the cut?’ Answer.— The fault is entirely 
with the rollers, which must have been so impregnated with 
humidity as to be totally unfit for distribution or inking up. 
In other words, the rollers were ‘‘ mushy ”’ and had no life 
or elasticity in them to do work properly. This mushiness 
alone has produced the result seen on the job, which is filled 
up with undistributed particles of ink, and this laid on the 
plate and type as if put on with a sponge. Remedy: Here- 
after, when the atmosphere is warm and humid (damp) do 
not attempt to do nice printing with good ink and paper 
until you have thoroughly washed up all the rollers with a 
small quantity of benzine or petroleum, and rubbed this off 
well with a clean, dry rag. After they have stood for a few 
minutes, roll them on a smooth board, or table, well covered 
with powdered alum. Let this remain on the rollers for 
about ten or fifteen minutes ; then take the alum off with the 
hand, by gently rubbing the face up and down—the hand 
must be perfectly dry — after which they are fit to be used. 
We advise keeping rollers covered with news ink, oil or alum 
when not in use during humid or warm weather. 


PRINTING ON PARCHMENT.—L. M. L., of Guatemala, 
Central America, says: ‘‘In printing on parchment I fre- 
quently experience a great deal of trouble by the ink not 
taking evenly over the sheet, thereby making the job look 
very light in some places and dark in others. I use the best 
and highest priced inks, but to no effect; always coming 
out the same.’ Answer.— Cut up sheets of white news or 
book paper a little larger than the sheets of parchment. 
Slightly dampen the paper, turning every few sheets so that 
the lot are merely damp, zof wet. When the sheets are about 
uniformly dampened, place the sheets of parchment, sepa- 
rately, between the paper sheets and put a weight of any 
kind upon the lot. In the course of an hour or two the work 
of printing on the parchment may be proceeded with, taking 
out the sheets of parchment only as they are needed while 
the job is being worked. A medium quick-drying job ink 
of full color is the most suitable one to use. Lay out the 
printed sheets of parchment on smooth clean sheets of dry 
white paper to dry. The work should be covered for a 
couple of days to keep off dust. In printing on parchment 
so prepared, a firm tympan, fairly hard, is best to secure 
uniformity, and the impression a little strong and slow to 
make up for the inequalities in the skin. 


RUBBER BLANKET FOR PACKING ON CYLINDER PRESS.— 
R. A. M., of Marlette, Michigan, has sent a copy of weekly 
newspaper, printed on one side to show the inequalities of 
the work done on acylinder press equipped with a rubber 
blanket as packing, regarding which he says: ‘‘ You will 
see by the uneven impression that there is something wrong, 
and where it is. Weare unable to locate it. We use rubber 
packing, as a hard packing would necessitate changing at 
every weekly run, for we change make-up so much. When 
we raise the bearers it lightens the ends but increases the 
impression in the center ; then if we lower the bearers and 
drop the cylinder, the impression at center and in various 
spots is intensified, and the bottoms of columns are light. 
The bed seems to run smooth and the press in general seems 
to do its work all right but for the unevenness of impression, 
which we would be most gratified to receive some enlighten- 
ment as to its cause.’”? Answer.—The trouble comes from 


the new rubber blanket, which has not sufficient muslin or 
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paper covering to keep it firmly to the cylinder, and to 
somewhat deaden its peculiar elasticity; the press can 
hardly be properly set to do fine work under such condi- 
tions. A good plan would be to raise the printing cylinder 
ibout the thickness of three sheets of the paper used on the 
newspaper. Utilize this space for covering the rubber with 
a sheet of muslin drawn tightly over the rubber, and over 
this a strong sheet of manila or book paper. This sheet 
should be dampened so that it may shrink close to the cyl- 
inder as it dries. Raise the bearers so that the cylinder 
will rest gently on them while on the impression, and there 
need be no further trouble. If good work is desired the 
tympan must be attended to on every occasion that work is 
to be done on the press—this is an understood fact by all 


center runs all right, but the outer sides have to be built up, 
as shown in copy of paper sent. I would like to be able to 
remedy this defect, but see no way out. Now, in regard to 
half-tone, I will say it is the first One that I met with that 
has acted like that sent you, although I run from fifteen to 
forty every month. I also send you the cut-out make-ready. 
I will add that I have good, firm rollers, made last fall, yet 
not hard winter rollers. The press runs at 1,200. The 
weather was muggy on the day that I had the trouble. I 
had just finished a large run of another job and the rollers 
were a trifle soft.””, Answer.— From an examination of proof 
and your explanation as to the manner of production, it is 
easily accounted for why the work has not been more satis- 
factory. In the first place the atmosphere at the time was 

















Courtesy Chicago Chronicle. 


REMOVING A SUNSTRUCK LABORER FROM A STREET TRENCH. 


DRAWN BY FRANK HOLME. 


Get a copy of ‘‘ Presswork,’’ pub- 
It will aid your 


competent pressmen. 
lished by The Inland Printer Company. 
workmen. 

A MATreR OF ATMOSPHERIC CONDITIONS, A CYLINDER 
Nor PROPERLY SET, AND A BAD OVERLAY.—F. A. G., of 
Rockville, Connecticut, in a copious and intelligent letter, 
has this to say: ‘‘ You will find inclosed proofs of a half- 
one that I ran in a church monthly, and which gave me a 
wreat deal of trouble. The press used is a two-roller drum 
cylinder, with rack-and-screw distribution. I print our 
weekly and do all our book and half-tone work on it. Ido 
not raise or lower the cylinder, but have it as low as it is 
possible to carry it, on account of the hard packing. The 
bearers are set type-high and are accurate, as I tested them 
the first time I run the press, about six months ago. I can- 
not lower the bearers, as there is no packing under them, 
and they are not adjustable; yet when I put on a form the 


too humid, and that sadly interfered with the working quali- 
ties of the composition rollers, which likely were made of 
crude glycerine and glue. Such being the fact, they had 
become too mushy and non-responsive on the form, thus 
leaving the ink in small undistributed particles resembling 
picks from coated paper. The press is, evidently, all right, 
except that the printing cylinder requires to be raised up 
sufficiently to take the impression of a form evenly through- 
out, or from end to end; after this has been done, build up 
the bearers to the proper height of the cylinder. As your 
press is now set the bearers hold up too high the edges of 
the cylinder and force the impression to the center of the 
sheet. By raising the cylinder a trifle at the impression 
boxes on each end and adding one or two additional sheets 
to the packing, you will get over this trouble. The cut-out 
overlay for the half-tone portrait is not at all suitable nor 
properly made, because it is far too strong. (The vignetted 
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portrait was 334 by 4% inches, and the overlay alluded to 
exactly equal to six sheets of the paper used on this jour- 
nal.) To assist the working qualities of composition rollers 
in muggy weather, clean them off with benzine, rubbing the 
face gently with the hand or a rag until dry, then apply 
powdered alum thoroughly. Todo this properly, spread the 
alum liberally on a smooth board, or any flat, dry surface, 
and roll the rollers backward and forward in the alum until 
well coated, then carefully dust them off with a dry rag or 
the palm of the hand. Use afree working ink when printing 
half-tones. 


THE PRINTER-LAUREATE. 

Some questions are being raised respecting the eligibility 
of voters and of those voted for in the Printer-Laureate 
contest. One gentleman claims that no one should be named 
as printer-laureate until he is dead ; but the honor, let alone 
the ‘‘ Century Pony Press,’’ would be little use to him then. 
Another claims that a candidate should not only be an 
employer of printers, but should be a printer of practical 
experience himself. On these matters Mr. W. W. Pasko 
writes : 

‘*T don’t understand there is any doubt as to the eligibil- 
ity of any of the candidates. Possibly some of those who 
have not received more than three or four- votes may not be 
eligible, but such votes are wasted. All those who have 


T. P. WooDWaArpD, 
W. A. Woodward & Company. 


Cc. A. MURDOCK, 
C. A. Murdock & Company. 






received as many as twenty votes are printers, in our view ; 
that is, they themselves conduct a printing office. Mr. Her- 
bert is the only one who is himself not a practical printer. 

‘‘ On looking over the note from the ———,, I find it refers 
tovoters. These votes are scrutinized against Rondl’s Direc- 
tory, Farley’s Directory, and a private list in this city. If 
a name cannot be found, and I don’t know of my own 
knowledge that the voter is a printer, I write to him, asking 
for his business card or a bill-head. Unless he can show 
this, he is rejected. I have thrown out sixty or seventy 
votes on this account.”’ 

On this page are shown the portraits of a few Pacific 
Coast printers whose eligibility is unquestioned. 





‘¢ANY MONTH WOULD SEEM BLANK WITHOUT IT.’’ 

Cc. A. Brewton, Washington, D. C., writes: ‘‘I am a con- 
stant reader of THE INLAND PRINTER, and any month would 
seem blank without it. Upon receipt of it I first admire 
and study the construction of new advertisements and then 
read it from cover to cover.”’ 





AN exchange tells of a practical joke they are playing 


on newspaper men. It is worked this way: Take a sheet of 


ordinary writing paper, fold carefully and inclose money 
sufficient to pay all arrearages and one year in advance. 
Keep an eye on the editor, and if a smile adorns his face the 
trick works like a charm. 


Now is the time to play the joke. 





FOUR PROMINENT SAN FRANCISCO EMPLOYING PRINTERS, 
Eligible for votes in the ‘‘ Printer-Laureate”’ Contest. 
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REVIEW OF SPECIMENS RECEIVED. 


The purpose of this department is to candidly and briefly criticise 
specimens of printing submitted hereto. The large number of speci- 
mens submitted makes it necessary that all comments shall be brief, 
and no discourtesy is intended in the seeming bluntness of adverse 
criticisms. Contributors who fear adverse criticism must give notice 
that they desire only favorable mention, and should their specimens 
not deserve praise no comment whatever will be made. 


SoME neatly engraved and printed cards from half-tone plates in one 
and two colors from the Display Advertising Company, New York. 

A. THEO. PATTERSON, Benton Harbor, Michigan, sends some neat sam- 
ples of commercial jobwork, composition and presswork on which are good. 

FrRoo the //era/d, Sibley, lowa: Samples of business cards, programmes, 
leaflets, etc., composition on all being in good taste, and presswork of a high 
class. 

F. W. Davis & Co., Lowell, Massachusetts, forward note-head and en- 
velope printed in colors and embossed. The work is neat and artistic, 
embossing being very clean. 
in colors by John 
Composition is 


LETTER-HEAD, neatly designed and well printed 
Fletcher, at the office of the New Milford (Conn.) Gazette. 
neat, colors well chosen and presswork good. 

A veRY handsome business card in three colors has been received from 
the office of the Lincoln (Ill.) Datly News. We seldom see so much matter 
upon a business card displayed so well as has been done with this one. 
H. C. N. Rockwell did the designing and composition. : 

ALFRED M. Stocum Company, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, has 
issued a blotter upon which is printed the counterfeit presentment of a 
darky indulging in a broad smile. The legend on the card is “‘DoNn’r 
LAUGH at your neighbor because he pays fancy prices and gets poor print- 
ing. Profit by it.’? It is almost impossible not to laugh while looking at the 








H. S. CROCKER, 
H.S, Crocker Company. 


EDWARD Bosgul1, 
President Bosqui Eng. and Printing Company. 





excellent half-tone above mentioned. 
excellent typography. 


The Slocum Company is noted for 


Henry D. ALBERS, Wapakoneta, Ohio, wishes an expression of opinion 
as to the note-head forwarded for criticism. We must say that we consider 
the design very inartistic, the execution poor —the scroll being out of all 
proportion —and the colors inharmonious. Try again. 

“HONEST work for honest people at honest prices” is the slogan of 
Frank F. Lisiecki, 298 Broadway, New York, as declared by him in a card 
printed in gold, silver, red and blue. The design is a striking one, and 
shows that Frank F. L. is a master of the art of typographical display. 

J. MANz & Co., 183-187 Monroe street, Chicago, Illinois, have issued a 
pamphlet showing their new lithogravure designs for office stationery, letter, 
bill and statement headings. The designs imitative of lithography produced 
by this firm are so good as to almost deceive an expert in this line of work. 

AN effective piece of typographical work is the announcement of Denver 
Typographical Union’s outing, which took place on August 25. The work 
is artistic in conception and execution, and is creditable to the Smith-Brooks 
Printing Company, Denver, Colorado, which is responsible for its production. 

THE Franklin Engraving and Electrotyping Company, 341-351 Dearborn 
street, Chicago, has issued a neatly printed leaflet in two colors, setting 
forth the advantages of its high-class half-tone engravings for advertising 
purposes. The composition is well displayed and the presswork is of the 
highest class. 

CHARLES GRAY, of the Adams County Free Press, Corning, Iowa, sends 
for criticism a card printed in colors. The design and selection of colors is 
all right, but we would suggest a slight expenditure for new material, espe- 
cially brass rule, which shows signs of extreme old age. A little more care 
in registering colors would be beneficial. 

A NUMBER of excellent original specimens of decorative designing and 
lettering have been submitted by Mr. F. W. Goudy, 106 Wabash avenue, 
Chicago. The work shows the true decorative feeling, and a strength and 
precision of expression that is somewhat rare nowadays. Mr. Goudy is 
















experienced in decorative printing and furnishes advice by mail on reason- 
able terms to printers who desire novel ideas on special work. 

A. E. MARTIN, with Perry & McGrath, Charlotte, Michigan, sends 
some samples of his work in the form of booklets, pamphlets, etc. The com- 
yosition is excellent, especially on the advertisements in the ‘‘ Delphian,”’ 
where striking effects and artistic balance show the ability of Mr. Martin to 
sivantage. All the work is neat and well finished. 

GEORGE B. CARR, Jersey Shore, Pennsylvania, sends a few samples of 
wk “done in a country printing office,” but which would take high rank if 
inged alongside much that is done in pretentious city offices. Design, color- 
1, embossing and general execution are all good, and show careful and 

painstaking ability on the part of George B. Carr. 

THE Graham Printing Company, Graham, Texas, forwards samples of 
mmercial work, which are excellent in every respect. Considering the dif- 
ulty under which the presswork was done, the result is without doubt 
mirable. The perforating is all that could be desired. Composition and 
ike-up of annual report of public school is very good. 

THE *“ Keystone Press Specimens of Printing,’’ issued by the Keystone 

yess, Portsmouth, Ohio, is a collection of commercial work set in various 

les of typographical display, printed on good stock, tied together with a 
ink silk ribbon. ‘The presswork is not so good as it should be, and we think 

price (50 cents) is too high, as there is nothing original in the designs 
hat would prove of value to the aspiring job printer. 

A COLORED lithograph, depicting the crowd waiting for the opening of a 
iw department store in the city of New York, printed by J. Bien & Co., of 
New York, is a very artistic production. Its size is about 36 by 48 inches. 
ihe building stands out in prominent relief, and the features of the waiting 
crowd are striking in their individuality. The color tones are quiet, yet 

‘fective, and the work, as a whole, is very pleasing. 

WE have received from the office of the Newburgh (N. Y.) Daily News, 

inely printed book of 120 pages issued by the Walkill Valley Farmers’ 
Association, of Orange county, New York. The advertisements are set in 
ihe best style of typographical art, the half-tone illustrations are numerous 
aud admirably printed, the binding is excellent, and the whole work a credit 
to all concerned in its production and issuance. The presswork especially is 
deserving of commendation. 

Mr. D. B. Lanpis, “ Pluck Art Printery,’? Lancaster, Pennsylvania, 
writes us in defense of the originality of his booklet, ‘‘ Pluck’s Progress,” 
reviewed last month. We beg to assure Mr. Landis that there is not the least 
doubt that his well-written book was entirely original with himself. But so 
far as the design and composition of the work is concerned there were no ideas 
evidenced that could be called novel. We must ask that contributors to this 
department carefully read the note at the head of this column. 

A LARGE package of samples of lithographic and letterpress printing 
has come to us from Hussey & Gillingham, Adelaide, Australia. The work 
on all samples is very artistic, colors brilliant and happily blended. Some 
sainples of half-tone work are very fine; one plate, especially, measuring 
lo by 16 inches, and claimed to be the largest half-tone plate made in one 
piece, is excellently weil printed, showing portraits of the Australian cricket- 
ers and views of the grounds on which their games are played. It is very 
clear in detail, and makes an excellent picture. 

“Goop things should be praised *’ is a trite aphorism, quoted from the 
~ ard of Avon,” and made the title of a booklet issued by the Patteson 
Periodical Press, World building, New York. This book deals especially 
with artistic advertising, and is gotten up in excellent style, printed in old- 
style types on soft handmade laid paper with deckle edges, sewed in a tinted 
‘r with red floss silk. It is printed in red and olive, and is designed by 
Frank E. Morrison. The typography, presswork and general get-up of the 
brochure substantiates the claim that “ printing of the higher class only ” 
is done by the Patteson Periodical Press. 


cor 


Rom the ‘‘ Lotus Press,” 140 West Twenty-third street, New York, we 
have received a package of specimens of printing that, for range and variety, 
far exceeds anything that has heretofore come to our notice. The range is 
from a simple card toa cloth-bound book, and variety is illimitable. Typog- 
ra; hy and engraving is elaborate in design and artistic in execution, and 
presswork is almost faultless—colors being chosen with care and an eye to 
boih harmony and contrast. Every sample is éxtremely clean and neat, and 
gives evidence of careful treatment far exceeding that ordinarily accorded 
k in the general printing office. We understand that Mr. Nathan, the 
Pieprietor of the Lotus Press, is an aspirant for the printer-laureateship, 
an! if clean, artistic, typographical work has any influence in securing 
vores, Mr. Nathan should have a place high up on the list of those entitled 
to ‘hat great honor. 

Printers and others who desire specimens of their own business 
acvertising reviewed and criticised are requested to send this class of 
specimens to the New York office of THE INLAND PRINTER, 150 Nassau 


Street. All other specimens should be sent to the Chicago office as 
heretofore. 





A CORRESPONDENT in Ogden, Utah, asks: ‘‘Would a 
pianer lined with thin leather cause less injury to type.” 
Such a planer would be liable to become uneven on the sur- 
face. The fault is not so much with planers as with the 
man using them. ° 
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OBITUARY. 


ANDREW WUNSCH. 

Announcement of the death of Mr. Andrew Wunsch, 
junior partner in the firm of Becktold & Co., publishers, 
printers and binders, St. Louis, Missouri, on Tuesday, July 
21, was received with gen- 
eral regret. 

Mr. Wunsch was. born 
in Forbach, Amt Gansbach, 
Baden, October 16, 1846, and 
came to St. Louis when he 
seven years of age, 
where he attended school, 
learned his trade, and re- 
mained until his death. He 
was a practical bookbinder 
and some thirty years ago 
was foreman for the Daily Globe-Democrat, of St. Louis, 
which speaks for his ability while still a young man. In 
1872 he became the partner of Mr. W. B. Becktold, and 
together they built up one of the largest bookbinding 
establishments in the Southwest. 

Personally Mr. Wunsch was of quiet deportment, a thor- 
ough gentleman, honest and upright, and was loved and 
respected by all who knew him. He had been ill with 
heart trouble for the past six months, but only confined to 
his home four weeks, where he died July 21. About seven- 
teen years ago Mr. Wunsch married Miss Margaret Beck- 
told, who survives him. He also leaves a daughter, Miss 
Mary, and a son, Andrew, aged seven. 

At a meeting held July 22, 1896, by the employes of Beck- 
told & Co., the following resolutions of sympathy were 
adopted : 

WHEREAS, It has pleased the Almighty to take from our midst our 
beloved and esteemed employer, Andrew Wunsch; be it, therefore, 

Resolved, That by his death we and the community have lost a generous, 
kind-hearted and just employer, one who always had the true interests of his 
employes at heart, and who proved a noble Christian as well as an honest and 
respected citizen. 

Resolved, That by his death the widow loses a true and loving husband 
and his orphaned children an affectionate father. 

Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions be presented to his family 
with the assurance of our sincere sympathy in their great bereavement and 
affliction. Respectfully, JosEPH C. Hoppe, 

HERMAN RUPPELT, JR., 
S. T. RICHESON, 
CHas. J. MOEHLE, 
ERNEST C. STUMM, 

The Committee. 


was 





G. B. MAIGNE. 

Patrons of THE INLAND PRINTER in Chicago will miss 
the familiar figure of Mr. G. B. Maigne, who for many 
years was engaged in the circulation department, and 
announcement of whose 
death early on the morn- 
ing of July 11, was made 
in the daily press. Mr. 
Maigne, though in his 
eighty-fifth year, was ap- 
parently enjoying the best 
of health and his death 
was entirely unexpécted. 
Death came while he was 
seated at the breakfast 
table with his family and 
just as he was about to 
start to his daily work at 
the office of THE INLAND 
PRINTER. Mr. Maigne 
was one of the oldest printers in the United States and had 
been a resident of Chicago almost continuously since 1847, 
coming from New York in that year. He carried up to the 
time of his death a medal presented to him by the New 
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York Mechanics’ Institute in 1846 as first prize in a card- 
printing contest. Mr. Maigne leaves a widow and four 
children. Oscar J. Maigne, manufacturer of printers’ roll- 
ers, in New York, is a son. 

The portrait shown herewith is taken from a photograph 
which Mr. Maigne had prepared early in the present year 
on the occasion of the eighty-fourth anniversary of his birth 
for presentation to his friends. On the back of each card 
was printed 


Compliments of 
G. B. MAIGNE. 


January 28, 1896. His 84th Birthday. 


Wherever Mr. Maigne was known he was respected and 
liked. His quietly genial manner and uniform cheerful- 
ness won him many friends, who have heard of his death 
with sorrow. 





NEWSPAPER GOSSIP. 


THREE pages of facsimile reproduction in miniature of 
the summer resort advertising in the Boston 7Vvranscript 
have been received. The advertising manager of the 7ran- 
script should be a happy man these hard times. 

THE Cleveland World, Cleveland, Ohio, has introduced a 
new feature in journalism in the form of a series of articles 
on advertisers and advertising. The articles are prepared 
by Mr. Leonard Darbyshire, the business manager of the 
World, and are at once interesting and full of practical sug- 
gestion and advice. 

By the courtesy of Mr. H. D. Suderley, Middletown, New 
York, we have received a copy of 7he Conglomerate, a news- 
paper for the insane, published in connection with the Mid- 
dletown State Homceopathic Hospital. The paper is the 
product of the patients in the hospital entirely, no practical 
printer being employed, and the typographical appearance 
is remarkably good, considering. 

THE Budget, Troy, New York, has adopted a neat and 
clever idea to attract attention to its Sunday issue. Each 
Monday and Tuesday there is placed on a handsome bul- 
letin board in front of the office a striking poster in col- 
ors. These posters are excellently drawn and attract much 
attention, thousands of people constantly passing and see- 
ing them. Over or under the poster some advertising 
device is cleverly printed in colored inks. This form of 
advertising in Troy is original with the Budget and has 
created much favorable comment. 

THE London 7imes said, ina recent issue: ‘‘ There are 
483 newspapers published in London, and 1,357 in the rest 
of England ; Waies is responsible for 100, Scotland for 226, 
Ireland for 169, and the British Coast Isles for 20, a total of 
2,355. Besides these the magazines now in course of publi- 
cation number 2,097, of which 507 are of a religious charac- 
ter. Over two hundred of these magazines were produced 
for the first time during the past year. It is estimated 
that £4,000,000 a year is spent in advertisements, and that 
fifteen hundred millions of copies of newspapers are sold 
annually in London alone. 

THE Publishers’ Guide is authority for the statement that 
the publishers of the Youth’s Companion do not cut off sub- 
scribers as soon as their subscriptions expire, as some pub- 
lishers do. On the other hand, they allow subscriptions to 
run all the way from two to ten years. They find that this 
system amply repays them, as they not only keep their cir- 
culation up to the high-water mark and gain a higher adver- 
tising rate, but it also gives them larger revenue from each 
individual subscriber. It also proves that they have consid- 
erable confidence in their subscribers, and at the same time 
it pleases the subscriber to know that they have the confi- 
dence of the publisher. The experience of many publishers 


is quite the reverse of that of the publishers of the Youth’s 
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Companion, according to the character of the publication 
and of the subscribers. The publisher of a magazine 
should be guided more by his own experience than by that 
of others. 


THE power for good in the press lies more in the charac- 
ter which it displays as a whole. If news be told and edi- 
torial opinion be offered with a consistent regard for 
decent, honest morals, while the minor features which 
appeal to all the members of the house are carefully 
guarded from laxness of tone, the newspaper is a power. 
Fake methods of winning approval, reiteration of the 
shocking details of crime, going out of the way to get 
salacious stories and a persistently pursued partisan edi- 
torial bias, compose the bane of modern journalism and 
serve to weaken the power of the press. Thé press is no 
longer a political or moral guide, perhaps, but that is no 
reason why, in a scramble for business office receipts, it 
should become a purveyor of pruriency or a cheap and false 
herald of fakeism.—7he Family Call. 


In an article on newspapers in L’ Archives de I’ Impri- 
merie, by Jean Dumont, of Brussels, some interesting ex- 
tracts from Acta Diurna Populi Romant, the daily paper of 
ancient Rome, are given. During the VII siécle of the 
Roman era, about 623, the Senate ordered to be posted pub- 
licly, in places where all might see them, placards announc- 
ing the decisions of the different magistrates, political 
news, births, marriages and divorces (!), etc. These were 
the acta diurna populi Romani, which gave a full account of 
the debates in the Forum, written by stenographers, with 
‘“‘very good,’’ ‘‘applause,’’ ‘‘murmurs,’? and any other 
interruptions of the speaker. One of the acta gives the 
imprecations of the Senate against Marcus Aurelius, Em- 
peror of Rome from 180 to 192, celebrated for his cruelties, 
who was ultimately poisoned. These records were gathered 
into rolls and dispatched into the provinces and to the 
officers with the army in foreign countries. An extract 
from one of these rolls, dated 168 B. C., reads like a cutting 
from the papers of today : 


The Consul Livinius today appeared in his govern- 
mental offices. 

A violent thunderstorm broke over the city today, 
and a chestnut tree in the proximity of Veli street 
was struck by lightning about noon and torn in frag- 
ments. 

There was a row in the saloon known as the Bear, 
near the column of James, and the barkeeper was 
severely wounded. 

The edile Titinius has convicted the butchers who 
kill animals and sell the meat before it has been in- 
spected by the proper authorities. The fines will be 
devoted to the building of a church to a goddess. 

The money changer (banker), Ausidius, has ab- 
sconded and carried away with him a considerable 
sum of money. Officers were dispatched in pursuit 
of him, and he was captured with a considerable 
amount of plunder still in his possession. The pre- 
fect Fontejus has commanded that the money recov- 
ered shall be divided among his depositors. 

The chief of brigands, Denniphon, arrested by the 
officer Neava, was crucified today. 

The Carthagenian fleet has arrived today at the 
port of Ostie. 


All of which goes to show that life in Rome in those days 
was made up of incidents similar to the experience of every- 
day life at the end of the nineteenth century — if we except 
the crucifixion incident. 


Newspaperdom notes that the New York World has an 
excellent system in vogue to stimulate effort and excellence 
of work in its editorial rooms. It is no uncommon thing — 
almost daily, it is said—for some article or particularly 
bright heading to be cut out by the managing editor and 
posted on the bulletin board with the comment: ‘‘ The 
writer of this can call for $10 at the counting room.’ In 
this connection the following story may excite a smile or 
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two. A gentleman of this city received a letter from a per- 
sonal missionary friend in Persia, who wrote about seeing 
the World’s Armenian correspondent, whose story he con- 
firmed. Bringing the letter to the World office, he was 
taken off his feet by the cool disdain with which it was 
declined. ‘‘ We never confirm our own news in our own 
columns,”’ was all the reward he received for his pains. 





CHICAGO NOTES. 

Mr. CHARLES W. Cox is now connected with the paper 
house of George H. Taylor & Company, 207 and 209 Monroe 
street, Chicago. Mr. Cox will have in charge his specialty 
£ cardboards and cut cards. 

THE librarian of the Chicago Public Library. prepares 


statistics of the calls for the various periodicals on file.’ 


Among other trade papers THE INLAND PRINTER is sub- 
seribed for, and during the month of July there were no less 
than 117 readers of the single copy on file. 

A PROMINENT member of the Chicago Typothetze, who 
has been printing a monthly magazine for some years at a 
moderately paying rate, has been somewhat heated during 
the cool August weather by the work being taken from him 
by a large office whose superior pressroom facilities per- 
mitted them cutting the composition down to one-third. We 
note that the gentleman who sacrifices his composing room 


ton, New York, in 1848, and soon after he came to Chicago. 
In 1871 he sold out his mercantile interest to Jansen, Mc- 
Clurg & Scott, and began the publication of high school 
and college text-books. . Scott, Foresman & Co. bought Mr. 
Griggs’ stock. Mr. Griggs retires with a coimfortable 
fortune. 

THE annual election of Chicago Typographical Union, 
No. 16, on Wednesday, July 29, resulted as follows: Presi- 
dent, W. S. Timblin; vice-president, George W. Day ; sec- 
retary-treasurer, William McEvoy; organizer, Harry G. 
Martin; sergeant-at-arms, Frank Sloan. Business commit- 
tee— J. G. Badry, Robert Waynick, Charles Deacon, Harry 
Lawrence, Ed F. Drackert. Delegates—James Griffon, 
Victor B. Williams, A. C. Rice, Frank Morrison. 

AN enterprise representing an amount of patience and 
skill appreciable only by workers in the engraving and 
printing arts is displayed in Melville’s polychrome pano- 
ramic map of Chicago, showing the business district of the 
city and points along the shore of Lake Michigan. A com- 
prehensive explanatory key is given on the borders of the 
map, making a most sightly and useful production for the 
business man. The price of the map is $1. Address George 
W. Melville, Pontiac building, Chicago. 

THE souvenir of the eighth annual convention of the 
International Printing Pressmen’s Union of North America, 


THE * WHALEBACK ” CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUS. 


to his pressroom is appropriately set down to read a paper 
before the United Typothetz, September 8-10, on ‘‘ The Out- 
put of Presses.’’ We have no doubt the prominent member 
of the Chicago Typothetz will be pleased to hear the paper. 


THE New York Commercial Advertiser compliments this 
city thus: City Editor: I had to let that reporter from 
Chicago go. Managing Editor: Why so? City Editor: 
Secause I sent him up to cover the arrival of a drove of cattle 
and hogs in Jersey City, and he began his story, ‘‘ Among 
the notable events of interest to society.’’ Iam sorry, but I 
saw he would never be able to forget that he was not at 
home. 

PRINTERS have a melancholy pleasure in turning to the 
rules and usages adopted by the Chicago Typothete and 
Master Printers’ Association, 1895, in these days, and find- 
ing such prices as 

Plain bookwork, reprint, per 1,000 ems.................. 70 cents. 
manuscript, per 1,000 ems... ..........75 

Pamphlets of 32 pages or less, and all single-sheet jobs, should be at the 
ate of S1 per 1,000 ems. 

Mr. CHARLES WARDE TRAVER, whose work at the 
World’s Fair will be remembered and whose decorative 
drawings have appeared in THE INLAND PRINTER from 
‘ime to time, and who has been resident in California of 
late years, has attracted the attention of a wealthy Cali- 
fornian, who has decided to give Mr. Traver the benefit of 
the best European schools. Mr. Traver sailed for Germany 
late in August. 


“ “ 


S. C. GrIGGS, the oldest book publisher in Chicago, has 
sold out his business and retired on account of impaired 
health. Mr. Griggs has been in the book business for 
nearly fifty years. He opened a small book store in Hamil- 


Chicago, certainly reflects credit upon the committee which 


had its production in charge. It is not too much to say that 
no souvenir of recent years, either of compositors or press- 
men, has equaled it in the permanency of its interest. The 
presswork, under direction of Mr. Frank Beck, superinten- 
dent of The Henry O. Shepard Company’s pressrooms, is 
above criticism. 

THE fourth annual outing of the chapel of THE INLAND 
PRINTER was held on Saturday, August 1. The programme 
consisted of a trip on the whaleback Christopher Colum- 
bus to Milwaukee, a dinner in the Cream City, and a short 
tour of sight-seeing and a return on the boat to Chicago. 
Simple as the programme was, it furnished abundant enter- 
tainment, and, the weather being all that could be desired, 
the affair was voted a distinct success. The party was not 
so numerous as that of last year, several being detained by 
business considerations; Mr. Walter Hennen was on the 
sick list; Mr. O. G. Wood was touring in England, while 
Foreman Alfred Pye was visiting friends in Baraboo, Wis- 
consin. Those who went were: William H. Piske, Sam K. 
Parker, P. H. Butler, Frank Sloan, Charles Reiner, F. A. 
Jefferson, J. F. Carroll, J. H. Nolen, J. F. Collins, Patrick 
Considine and K. M. Griswold. 





THE OLDEST PRINTER’S PAPER. 


The 7ypographic Advertiser, first issued in 1855 — forty- 
one years ago—and so ably edited by Mr. Thomas Mac- 
Kellar, is now published by the American Type Founders’ 
Company, and may be had without charge at any of its 
branches. The July number contains a great amount of 
interesting matter relating to printing and publishing, with 
specimens of the newest type, border and ornament designs. 











BOOKS, BROCHURES AND PERIODICALS. 

In this department special attention will be paid to all publica- 
tions dealing entirely or in part with the art of printing and the 
industries associated therewith. While space will be given for expres- 
sions of opinion on books or papers of general interest which may be 
submitted for that purpose, contributors will please remember that 
this column is intended in the main for reviews of technical pub- 
lications. The address of publisher, places on sale, and prices should 
be inclosed in all publications sent for review. 

A FOREIGN exchange says that the prayer-book used by 
Miss Vanderbilt on the occasion of her marriage to the 
Duke of Marlborough is a sumptuous production of the 
printing and bookbinding arts. It is printed on the finest 
quality of paper, the binding being ornamented with gold 
filigree work. It is said to have cost $1,000. 

Messrs. Curtis & Co. announce for early publication 
“The Mural Paintings in the Boston Public Library,’’ by 
Mr. Ernest F. Fenollosa, of the Boston Museum of Fine Arts. 
The book will be issued droché, well printed on an English 
handmade paper. The price will be 25 cents. Not only as 
a critical study of the paintings in the Boston Library, but, 
more especially, as an estimate of the possibilities of the 
development of mural decoration in this country, Mr. 
Fenollosa’s essay will have unusual interest and value. 
Sent postpaid on receipt of the price, by Curtis & Co., Pierce 
Building, Boston. 

A NEw volume on ‘Synonyms, Antonyms and Preposi- 
tions ’’ will shortly be issued by the Funk & Wagnalls Pub- 
lication House. This has been prepared with great care by 
the Rev. James C. Fernald, editor of the Department of 
Synonyms in the Funk & Wagnalls Standard Dictionary. 
The editor has carefully discriminated the chief synonyms 
of the English language, some 6,000 or 7,000 in number, by 
the same method that has won so much approval in the 
Standard Dictionary. Taking one word in each group as 
the basis of comparison, Mr. Fernald defines this clearly, 
and then he proceeds to show how the other words agree 
with or differ from it, thus the whole group is held to one 
fixed point. Thetreatment is in popular and readable style. 
The book also contains a large number of antonyms as well 
as prepositions, and its closing pages are devoted to ques- 
tions and examples of service to both teacher and student. 
The type, brevier, is pleasing to the eye and the key-words 
at the top of each page enhance the value of the book for 
purposes of ready reference. 

AN interesting account of Mr. S. R. Crockett, and his 
stories, by Archibald Cromwell, appears in a recent issue of 
the Windsor Magazine. ‘‘The son of a Galloway farmer, 
he was born at Duchrae, and educated at the Free Church 
Institution, Castle Douglas. After being a pupil teacher, 
young Crockett went with a bursary to Edinburgh Univer- 
sity in 1876. Having finished his collegiate course he was a 
tutor, traveling over much of the old world during various 
engagements, during which period he began to feel his way 
in literature. Some of his poems were published under 
the title of ‘Dulce Cor’ in 1886. It is interesting to remark 
that the same words anglicized form part of the title of his 
later book, ‘Sweetheart Travelers.’ Mr. Crockett entered 
the Free Church ministry in 1886, commencing his pastoral 
work at Penicuick, where he still resides. He resigned his 
ministerial charge a year anda half ago. It was in 1893 
that ‘The Stickit Minister’ was published, and immediately 
called attention to the new pen at work in the Midlothian 
manse. Edition after edition has been required to satisfy 
the constant demand for this entertaining volume of sketches 
of Scottish life. Its very name, puzzling to Southrons, aided 
its success. A story was circulated to the effect that a well- 
known lady said: ‘I never can remember whether this 
book’s called ‘‘ The Crockett Minister,’’ by Stickit, or ‘‘ The 
Stickit Minister,’’ by Crockett! And, in either case, can 
anyone inform me what is a “‘ Stickit ?’”?’ While mentioning 
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the title, one may refer to an amusing blunder committed 
not long ago by a London Daily News leader writer, who 
wrote of Mr. Crockett’s latest book, ‘‘Ian Maclaren!’ ’ 
Each of the three Scottish writers has selected striking, if 
somewhat difficult titles for his works. Mr. Barrie’s ‘ Auld 
Licht Idylls ’ has been a stumbling-block to many an English 
reader, and Ian Maclaren’s ‘ Beside the Bonnie Brier Bush’ 
came to be called at Mudie’s Library by the shortened form 
or. 3.8. B.”*’ 





TRADE NOTES. 


THE office and bookstore of the Wartburg Publishing 
House, Waverly, Iowa, has been removed to 56 Fifth avenue, 
Chicago. - 

A CORRESPONDENT in Lordsburg, California, wants to 
know the reason why a galley placed on end upon a pair of 
cases appears to be curved upward. This is a question in 
optics upon which we have no information convenient. 


) AN interesting pamphlet, giving full information regard- 
ing the Lanston monotype machine for making and setting 
single type in justified lines, has been received from the 
Lanston Monotype Machine Company, Washington, D. C. 


By the courtesy of A. D. Farmer & Son Typefounding 
Company’s western branch, Chicago, we have been favored 
with a very attractive booklet descriptive of the Empire 
typesetting machine. The brochure is well illustrated, and 
gives very complete information about the Empire machine. 

THE Typographic Messenger, No. 2, published by the 
western branch of the A. D. Farmer & Son Typefounding 
Company, 111-113 Quincy street, Chicago, has been received. 
The Messenger has much interesting matter for printers in 
its columns. Its pages are models of typography and are 
offered as specimens of the work done on the Empire ma- 
chine. 

THE Whitehead & Hoag Company, of Newark, New 
Jersey, which is said to have the largest badge and button 
business in the world, has just issued an illuminated edi- 
tion of its Catalogue No. 5, showing in the original colors, 
by the three-color half-tone process, a great variety of rib- 
bon badges. The catalogue would be found useful to 
printers for the convenience of their customers. 


BOOKBINDER’S PAsteE.— H. & M., Chambersburg, Penn- 
sylvania, ask for a recipe for a good bookbinders’ paste, 
something that will dry quick and will not mold. Answer. 
— The best paste will mold in extremely hot weather. To 
one-half water bucket of good flour add sufficient water to 
fill the bucket, beating and stirring thoroughly until all 
lumps are broken, and the mixture perfectly smooth. Add 
two tablespoonfuls of pulverized alum and mix well. Then 
boil and stir thoroughly until cooked to a paste. 


A RECEIVER has been appointed to take charge of the 
business of Howard Lockwood & Company, of New York, 
pending the settlement of a suit brought by William Pinck- 
ney Hamilton to have the partnership existing between him- 
self and Mrs. Carrie Alers-Hankey dissolved. Mrs. Alers- 
Hankey was the wife of Howard Lockwood, founder of the 
business, who died a few years ago. The statement is made 
that the business is entirely solvent. It was incorporated a 
short time ago with a capital stock of $100,000. The firm 
published the American Bookmaker, the American Stationer, 
the Paper Trade Journal, the Mail and Export Journal, trade 
directories, etc., and did a general printing business. 

THE Electro-Tint Engraving Company, 1306 Filbert 
street, Philadelphia, notwithstanding the comparatively dis- 
couraging outlook in the business world, has felt it desir- 
able to push its advertising, not only in the ordinary chan- 
nels, but outside of this, and is now preparing an elabo- 
rate poster, the theme represented being the ‘‘Genius of 
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Art.’? Those who have examined the advance sheets say 
that the design is striking and effective. Poster collectors 
and others interested in this style of art will look forward 
to its appearance with a great deal of interest. 

R. S. JoHNston & Co., Adelaide street, Belfast, Ireland, 
ire devoting their attention to the enameling and gelatining 
f show cards, and are undertaking work in plain and 
waterproofed gelatin, the latter being by a new process 
iermed ‘‘ Vitrine,’? which produces a glass-like surface that 
yill stand washing with water, and forms a capital substi- 
cute for glass in framed show cards, avoiding risk of break- 
ie in handling and transit, as well as saving weight. 
some of the samples of work we have seen, says the British 
ind Colonial Printer and Stationer, are very excellent, the 
oloring of the show cards being much brightened and im- 
proved by the glazed surface, which is perfectly colorless 
ind does not in any way degrade the whites. This is 
noticeable in a batch of large show cards, 30 by 21 inches. 
‘hey are neatly framed in black and gold, and have all the 
ippearance of being glazed with the best glass, the colors 
retaining all their brilliance and the whites their purity. 





OF INTEREST TO THE CRAFT. 

THE first annual outing of the employes of the Stone 
Printing and Manufacturing Company, of Roanoke, Vir- 
einia, was held on Tuesday, August 11, at Elliston, Vir- 
xinia, which proved most enjoyable, an elaborate pro- 
cramme of entertainment being successfully carried out. 

THE Journal of Labor, of Nashville, Tennessee, pays a 
deserved tribute to Mr. Jesse Johnson, who represented 
Nashville Printing Pressmen’s Union at the convention of 
the International Printing Pressmen’s Union. Mr. John- 


son was elected to represent the I. P. P. U. at the next meet- 
ing of the American Federation of Labor and the Journal 


says that he will leave nothing undone to secure the 1897 
convention for Nashville. 

THE following is the list of successful candidates at the 
recent election of Typographical Union No. 6, of New 
York: President, Samuel B. Donnelly; vice-president, 
William F. Smith; secretary-treasurer, William Ferguson ; 
sergeant-at-arms, T. J. Ward; reading clerk, John J. 
Roberts. Delegates to the meeting of the International 
Typographical Union at Colorado Springs— James J. Mur- 
phy, Eugene O’Rourke, John Maxwell and Warren C, 
Browne. 

THE forty-third annual convention of the International 
typographical Union will be held at Colorado Springs, 
Colorado, October 12 to 20, 1896. Colorado Springs Typo- 
yvaphical Union, with the assistance of the Chamber of 
Commerce, has undertaken the publication of an illustrated 
souvenir which will be descriptive of the wonderful scenery 
oi the Pike’s Peak region. Advertisers should address the 
ecretary, W. A. Norton, P. O. Box 813, Colorado Springs, 
olorado. 

AND the day has come when there is rejoicing and feast- 
ug and giving of dinners, and the master shall sit down 
‘ith the man and feast. Example: The annual dinner of 
1e Melbourne (Australia) Printers’ Overseers’ Association 
0k place at the Maison Dorée, on Thursday, June 11, Mr. 
fascord occupying the chair. Mr. McCarron and Mr. 
Walker (president and secretary of the Master Printers’ 

ssociation), Mr. H. Rasdell and Mr. J. Hancock (president 
«nd secretary of the Melbourne Typographical Society), and 
«bout forty of the members of the association and their 
riends, were in attendance, and a most enjoyable evening 
‘vas spent. 

A MELBOURNE (Victoria) item says that ‘‘ Mr. David Syme, 
the wealthy proprietor of the 4ge newspaper, is gradually 
yielding to the machine, but (list, ye masters) — but the 
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prospect of increasing the ranks of the unemployed stays 
his hand. At present he is chiefly engaged in furthering 
his scheme of embarking in tobacco-growing on a big scale 
at Lilydale, and in this he sees a way of introducing the 
Linotype at the Age office. Comps. and others who will 
have to make way for the machine will be drafted on to the 
tobacco farm. It appears to be the only way out of the diffi- 
culty, and will be an object lesson for the proprietors of the 
remaining big Australian newspapers. 

ONE of the most prominent officials in typographical cir- 
cles in Australia is Mr. G. A. Keartland, a compositor on 
one of the Sydney papers. He has not only been a promi- 
nent trades unionist, taking office in the New South Wales 
Typographical Union, and an enthusiastic official of the 
Australasian Typographical Union (the governing body of 
the continent), but his energy and ability are recognized 
in other walks of life, for he has such a reputation as a nat- 
uralist that officialdom has chosen Mr. Keartland to accom- 
pany, in his character as scientist, the Calvert Exploration 
Party. Some years back he did good work in the Horne 
Expedition off Northern Australia. It is rarely one hears 
of a cold-blooded scientist being an enthusiastic trades 
unionist. 

COMMENTING on the decision of the Hon. Seth Low in the 
arbitration between J. J. Little & Co., of New York, and 
their employes, our esteemed contemporary, the National 
Printer-Journalist, says: ‘‘ Every working man should look 
to promotion through efficiency, and through economy, thrift 
and the enlarging of his knowledge of his calling to become 
himself an employer. It has been our observation that 
through drink, the use of tobacco and indulging in useless 
enervating sports or luxuries, skilled workmen at from $18 
to $30 a week have kept poor, rendering themselves ineffi- 
cient, discontented and unhappy, and dropped to obscurity, 
want and death, while laborers on $9 a week have raised 
families that werean honor and blessing to them, paid for a 
home and enjoyed a life of happiness.’? We are not in- 
formed if the self-denying nine-dollar-a-week workman 
keeps his morals and tastes on a nine-dollar-a-week basis 
when he gets to be an employer. We forgot to add that the 
above extract is from Bro. Herbert’s typothetz number. 

‘“*Anour two or three years ago,’’ writes Mr. Tom L. 
Mills, ‘‘I announced in these columns the appointment of 
Mr. Samuel Costall to the office of public printer of New 
Zealand. Another change has occurred in the service, and 
now I have to notify that the newly appointed government 
printer is Mr. James Mackay, late manager for Mr. Bell (of 
the Dunedin Sfar) of one of the most flourishing job and 
stationery businesses in New Zealand. Mr. Mackay was 
born in Dunfermline, Fifeshire, Scotland, and when seven 
years old he came with his family to Dunedin. That was in 
1860. Leaving school in 1865 (after three months knocking 
about gold-hunting awhile previously), he began to ‘learn 
his boxes’ in the Bruce Herald, Milton. After finishing his 
apprenticeship he went into the city into business ‘on his 
own,’ in which he continued until 1886, then sold out and 
thereafter spent some time gaining experience and picking 
up knowledge in Britain and on the European continent. 
On returning to Dunedin, Mr. Mackay was offered and 
accepted the charge of the S/ar job and manufacturing busi- 
ness, and therein he remained until chosen (out of some 
forty-two candidates) to fill the post of printer to the New 
Zealand Government.”’ 





I HAVE been a subscriber to THE INLAND PRINTER fora 
number of years, and can cordially indorse the high 
opinions expressed by so many other correspondents as to 
the great utility of your magazine to printers in their daily 
work.— F. Steele, Manager, Telephone Printing Works, Gis- 
borne, New Zealand. 
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THE COLORITYPE COMPANY. 


The Coloritype Company, 32 Lafayette place, New York, 
has been, since its establishment in 1893, what may practi- 
cally be termed the home of three-color process printing in 
America. With a building erected to supply its especial 
needs, with a full equipment of the best mechanical appli- 
ances to be obtained, and with ample capital to carry out 
its plans, it has deserved the confidence bestowed upon it. 
The announcement, therefore, that Mr. F. A. Ringler has 
assumed the management of the company as its president 
and treasurer is one of importance. 

This becomes more manifest when one looks back over 
the comparatively short history of process illustrating in 
this country. It was Mr. Ringler who, in conjunction with 
Mr. Kurtz, afterward the founder of the Coloritype Com- 
pany and still its vice-president, first saw and developed 
the possibilities of the field for zinc etching. Prior to 1884, 
publishers expected to wait days and sometimes weeks for 
their plates, and when completed, if a plate resembled in 
its unevenness of surface the top of a range of mountains, 
but little protest was made. This was due to their being 
made by the gelatine process. Zinc etching was known 
and used to some extent, but in a small way. Mr. Ringler 
was then in the electrotyping and stereotyping business at 
21, 23 Barclay street, and around the corner, on Broadway, 
Mr. W. Kurtz had a photograph gallery. He was experi- 
menting with the use of electricity in photography, and 
Mr. Ringler proposed that they put their forces together for 
the purpose of producing zinc plates. The negatives were 
made in Mr. Kurtz’s gallery and carried to Mr. Ringler’s 
foundry, where the plates were made. This necessitated 
the loss often of valuable time, and finally a place was fitted 
up at 22 Church street to produce the plate from start to 
finish under one roof. A lack of room for the growing bus- 
iness soon after necessitating a change of location, it was 
removed to 157 William street and organized under the name 
of the Electro-Light Engraving Company, which was after- 
ward sold to its present proprietors. Mr. Ringler’s atten- 
tion was demanded by his electrotyping and stereotyping 
business and Mr. Kurtz returned to photographing, after- 
ward perfecting the half-tone process at his art gallery in 
Twenty-third street. 

The foregoing paragraph, while not bearing directly 
upon the affairs of the Coloritype Company, is given be- 
cause it contains an inkling of what may be expected from 
the combination again of the forces which brought process 
illustrating from a chaotic state and placed it upon a sound 
business basis. Zinc etching in 1884 was but little known 
and less respected. Three-color printing is today both 
known and respected, but it is an untried field by many — 
indeed, its real development may be said to have been only 
just begun. What Mr. Ringler did with zinc etching twelve 
years ago he now proposes to do with the three-color print- 
ing. This is why we have said the announcement of his 
election as president and treasurer of the Coloritype Com- 
pany is one of importance. 

The coloritype process for the type and litho press has 
been developed and perfected by Mr. W. Kurtz. Its methods 
are covered by patents awarded to Mr. Kurtz by the United 
States Patent Office, infringements of which, it is an- 
nounced, will be vigorously prosecuted. Paintings or color 
sketches, or, what is better yet, in many cases the objects 
themselves, are photographed in their true primary color 


values. These photographs faithfully transmit the most 


delicate gradations and tones of color to the printing plate 
or lithographic stone, so that the ensuing prints, whether a 
hundred or a million, reproduce the form and detail of the 
original with an absolute sun-truth, adding at the same 
time all the varied hues of nature in marvelous resemblance. 
For scientific reproductions of plants and animals the proc- 
ess is of vast importance. What heretofore only the chromo- 
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lithographer could produce, after months of labor and the 
requisition of twenty and more stones, is now accomplished 
by the coloritype process within eight days in three print- 
ings. Publishers, manufacturers, advertisers and others 
desiring the best engravings and color printing made with 
intelligent thought for good results, at a moderate and 
equitable charge, will be furnished with estimates and spe- 
cimens on application. A specimen print appears in this 
number of THE INLAND PRINTER. 





BUSINESS NOTICES. 


This column is designed exclusively for the business announcements 
of advertisers and for descriptions of articles, machinery, and products 
recently introduced for the use of printers and the printing trades. 
Statements published herein do not necessarily voice the opinion of 
this journal. 





THE TYPO MERCANTILE AGENCY. 


The Typo Mercantile Agency, a special agency of the 
book, stationery, paper, printing, publishing and kindred 
trade of the United States and Canada, has recently been 
established in New York city. The special trade it will 
represent includes printers, publishers, stationers, booksell- 
ers, etc., and all lines of business connected with the mak- 
ing or selling of paper, stationery or printed matter of any 
kind. It is to be to the printing and allied trades what 
Bradstreet’s or Dun’s is to the general trade, and will no 
doubt receive a cordial welcome. Almost all the other lines 
of trade, such as jewelry, hardware, furniture, etc., have 
their special mercantile agencies. The printing and kin- 
dred trade is certainly large and important enough to sup- 
port a special agency of its own, and no trade can have 
greatermeed for it. Much as we dislike to admit it, the fact 
is that the printing trade is not looked upon as a good one 
from a financial point of view. On more than one occasion 
has the writer been told by dealers who sell to other trade 
as well as to printers, such, for instance, as a manufacturer 
of gas or steam engines, that his clientage among the latter 
was regarded as being the least desirable. Such being the 
case, it is to be regretted that the really substantial portion 
of the business (and it is largely in the majority) should 
suffer from the misdemeanors of the discreditable portion. 
An eastern supply house recently shipped to a town in a 
neighboring state a bill of goods amounting to several 
hundred dollars. The shipment was made on Saturday and 
on Tuesday the firm failed. Not a dollar was recovered. It 
was not a matter of carelessness which caused the loss. 
Everything, so far as could be learned, presented a favora- 
ble appearance. The firm was not rated in the commercial 
agency books, but we will venture the assertion that not 
more than one-half of the customers of most printers’ sup- 
ply houses have a rating there. Had this instance occurred 
to some house not doing enough business in the trade to 
know that there are really ‘‘ good”’ printers, and plenty of 
them, another missionary would have gone forth to preach 
to the world the unreliability of printers. A good deal of 
this undesirable state of affairs will be obviated by the 
establishment of a mercantile agency on the plan of that 
named above. The agency will issue two credit books a 
year. Besides being a credit book giving capital and credit 
ratings, the books will be a complete directory of the trade, 
with street addresses in all cities, the business of each con- 
cern being shown in detail and in such a manner as to form 
distinct lists of each branch of the trade. As its special 
reports will naturally embody the opinion and experience 
of the trade, they should represent the most reliable infor- 
mation obtainable and be of the utmost importance to those 
selling to this trade. There will be a law and collection 
department and a bulletin department. From the latter will 
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be issued notification bulletins announcing failures, suspen- 
sions, removals, etc., and collection bulletins giving claims 
which are found uncollectable and those to collect which it 
has been necessary to bring suit. Mr. W. T. G. Weymouth, 
whose connection with the Reference-Directory of Booksell- 
ers, Stationers and Printers (formerly Farley’s) makes him 
well known to the trade, is president of the company. He 
is a graduate of Yale, a man of wide experience in mercan- 
tile matters, and may be depended upon to make a success 
of what he undertakes. The company is incorporated in 
New York state and the main office will be located at 156 
Fifth avenue, New York city. Branch offices will eventu- 
ally be established in other cities. 


‘«¢ SUPERIOR COPPER-MIXED.”’ 


The great anti-monopoly typefounding firm of Barnhart 
Brothers & Spindler are getting out more new styles of type 
than any other single foundry in the United States. All 
of their type is the celebrated ‘‘Superior copper-mixed,”’ 
known the world over. If you want anything in the line 
of printing materials, consult this great anti-trust house. 
Printers more than any other trade are opposed to monopo- 
lies, hence their kindly feeling toward this establishment. 


A SUPERBLY APPOINTED TRAIN. 


Undoubtedly the handsomest train between Chicago and 
St. Paul, Minneapolis, the Superiors and Duluth is the 
‘‘ North-Western Limited,’’ which leaves Chicago at 6:30 
p.M. daily via the North-Western Line (Chicago and North- 
Western Railway). Its equipment, which is entirely new 
throughout and embraces compartment sleeping cars, buffet, 
smoking, and library cars, standard sleeping cars, dining 
cars and ladies’ coaches, has every luxury which imagina- 
tion can conceive or mind invent for the comfort and con 
venience of passengers. All agents sell tickets via the 
Chicago & North-Western Railway. For full information 
apply to agents of connecting lines, or address W. B. Knis- 
kern, general passenger and ticket agent, Chicago. 


PLATE SCRIPT. 
Barnhart Brothers & Spindler have just added a 48-point 
size to their beautiful Plate Script, making four sizes in all. 
This is so perfect an imitation of plate engraving, that 
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printing done with it by careful printers is often taken for 
copperplate. Nothing so fine has been gotten out for years. 
They report enormous sales. 


WOOD TYPE SPECIMEN SHEET. 


An interesting specimen sheet of new wood type faces 
comes from the Morgans & Wilcox Manufacturing Company, 
of Middletown, New York. The list includes Childs (John- 
son Type Foundry), in 6 to 12 line; De Vinne, De Vinne 
No. 1, and De Vinne Condensed (American Type Founders’ 
Company), in 5 to 15 line; Howland No. 1, 5 to 15 line; 
Columbus (American Type Founders’ Company), 8 to 20 
line; Jenson, 5 to 15 line; Abbey (A. D. Farmer Type- 
founding Company), 5 to 15 line; Old Style Bold Italic, 3 
to 6 line; Old Style Bold Extended, 3 to 8 line; Tudor 
Black, 5 to 15 line; Abbey Text (A. D. Farmer Typefound- 
ing Company), 5 to 15 line; Cosmopolitan (Inland Type 
Foundry), 5 to 15 line. The sheet is a fine display of 
tasteful, practical letters, and printers should not fail to 
make application for it to the Morgans & Wilcox Company. 


THE COMPTOMETER. 


The accompanying illustration shows a device manufac- 
tured by Felt & Tarrant Manufacturing Company, 52 Illinois 
street, Chicago, which is one of the most useful adjuncts to 
a business office that has been brought to our attention for 
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some time. It is the first and only machine ever invented 
which, by the simple operation of automatic keys, will per- 
fectly multiply, divide, extract square root, etc., and add all 
the columns ata time. Addition is performed by touching 
the keys, bearing on their tops the numbers to be added, and 
standing in their proper columns, all the columns being 
added at one time, the carrying being done automatically by 
the machine, and requiring no attention from the operator. 
Items from different pages of a book, or from different 
sheets of paper, of bills, checks, time tickets, notes, etc., can 
be footed with no waste of time in listing, and twice as 
quickly as by the old method. Bookkeepers, clerks, and 
others who spend hours over work of this description, will 
find in this machine an instrument that will bring pleasure 
and delight. Space will not permit of an extended descrip- 
tion of it, but those interested can secure full particulars by 
writing to the above firm for pamphiet. 


INLAND TYPE FOUNDRY COMPETITION. 


Word has been received from the Inland Type Foundry, 
St. Louis, Missouri, that up to the time THe INLAND 
PRINTER for September went to press, no correct solution 
for their prize contest had been received, and that the contest 
would, therefore, remain open until September 20. Unless 
correct solutions are received by that date, the prizes will be 
awarded to those making the fewest errors. Competitors 
may send in as many solutions as they see fit, and the names 
of prize winners, together with the correct solution, will 
appear in the October number. Turn back to page 571 of 
the August issue, notice the prizes offered, prepare your 
guesses, and forward them as soon as convenient to the 
Inland Type Foundry. 


A POPULAR ROUTE. 


The popular scenic route between Chicago, New York 
and Philadelphia, solid vestibuled train service via Grand 
Trunk Railway System, in connection with the picturesque 
Lehigh Valley Railroad via Niagara Falls. Leave Chicago, 
Dearborn Station, via Grand Trunk Railway System, at 
3:10 p.M. Through solid vestibuled train to New York and 
Philadelphia. The train runs daily, Sundays included, 
and consists of a combination baggage and smoking car, 
first class passenger coaches and Pullman buffet sleeping 
cars, with dining car attached. The entire train is vesti- 
buled, is lighted by gas, heated by steam, and contains all 
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improvements lately introduced in modern railway equip- 
ment. For rates, sleeping car accommodations, and further 
information, apply to L. R. Morrow, city ticket agent, 103 
South Clark street, Chicago, Illinois. 





POINT-SET TYPE. 


Barnhart Brothers & Spindler, the far-famed anti-monop- 
oly typefounders, are having a run on their point-set series, 
Nos. 30 and 40. This type is similar to so-called self-spac- 
ing, but is superior. The firm have received some very 
lattering letters concerning these faces. Customers say 
they have tried all others, but prefer Barnhart Brothers & 
Spindler’s point-set by long odds. The price per pound is 
the same as ordinary type. It is ‘‘self-spacing’’ both ways. 





WANT ADVERTISEMENTS. 


We will receive special want advertisements for THE INLAND PRINTER 
at a uniform price of 25 cents per line, ten words to the line. Price invaria- 
bly the same whether one or more insertions are taken, and cash to accom- 

pany the order. The magazine is issued prom ay on the Ist of each month 
and no want advertisements for any issue can be received later than the 23d 
of the mont’ ae Ey Answers can be sent in our care, if desired. All 
letters receiv be promptly forwarded to parties for whom intended 
without extra charge. No advertisement of less than two lines accepted. 
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At ADMINISTRATOR’S SALE—A small but complete 
lithographic outfit, small cylinder press for printing on tin, hand press, 
ruling machine, sixteen stones, etc., for the lowest possible price. Write to 


MRS. ANTONIE RACEK, 1504 Williams street, Omaha, Neb. 
At SACRIFICE, to close estate, Walter Scott & Co. drum 


cylinder B nt mv bed 32 by 47, air springs, tapeless delivery; one year 
old. 10 by 15 iversal, 8 by 12 Gordon, 25-inch Rival lever cutter. Address 
1 51,” care INLAND PRINTER. 





ARGAIN SALE OF TYPE.—If you have use for 54% point modern, read this. This 
specimen is set in 54% point modern of which we have about 2,000 pounds, laid in 
cases and in boxes. The type is new, most of it unused, is complete and perfect. 
Will sell in 100 pound lots at 25 cents per pound, cases 80 cents per pair, packing 
50 cents per 100 pounds, Cast up for Knight, Leonard & Company 
STANDARD TYPE FOUNDRY, 200-202 Clark street, 


for shipment, 

by Barnhart Bros. & Spindler. 
Chicago, Illinois. 

“en SALE—A variety of “secondhand printing presses 

1 be sold at a sacrifice to make room. Write uss THE KIDDER 

PRESS MANUFACTURING CO., 26-34 Norfolk avenue, Boston, Mass. 


OR SALE—Johnston Steel Die Power Stamper, with 
wipers, chest and two fountains, for less than half cost. Address “‘I 10,” 
care INLAND PRINTER. 





FOR SALE— One Emmerich & Vonderlehr Bronzing Ma- 


chine for cards and photo-mounts; one-third original price. Address 
B. W. FAY, 27 South Clinton street, Chicago. 





FOR SALE — Secondhand Hoe drum cylinder press, bed 

6 by 33'2, in good condition; also 225 pounds 8-point roman and 
twenty pounds 8-point italic. Type was used only eight times. Address 
WILLIAM G. WISEMAN, Thompsonville, Conn. 














BOOKS. 


should have H. G. _ Bish- 
a pee es, price $1. Also his 
“Job Printers’ List of Prices y and Estimate Guide,” price $1; 
the ** Specimens of Job Work,” Hes - ‘ice $2; the ‘* Printers’ Order 
Book,” price $3; the ** Printers? eady Reckoner” and “ Dia- 
grams of Imposition,” price 50 cents each. Sold by H. G. 
3ishop, 165 Pearl street, Bos- ton, Mass., and all typefound- 
ers. Handiest and most useful works published for printers. 
All who are starting in busi- ness need these books. 


GENTS WANTED FOR THE OFFICIAL MEMORIAL 
of the World’s Columbian Exposition, by the Joint Committee on Cere- 
monies, a handsome, gilt-edged_ book of 320 pages, 8 by 11 inches in size, printed 
on the best of enameled paper in the highest style of the art, and containing 
the full reports of the dedicatory and opening ceremonies, and other matter 
of equal interest concerning the grandest fair ever held. It is copiously illus- 
trated with fine full-page half-tone engravings of all the World’s Fair build- 
ings, views on ‘* Midway,” and with portraits of the officials and others con- 
nected with the Fair. It is not merely a picture book, but contains facts 
and figures which will prove more valuable and interesting as time goes on. 
Agents can make large profits in handling this book. Write us for prices and 
information. THE HENRY O. SHEPARD COMPANY, Publishers, 
212-214 Monroe strost, Chicago. 


ARTISTIC DISPLAY IN ADVERTISING i is the title of the 
pamphlet showing the eighty-five designs submitted in the A. & W. 
= a —_ oa every compositor and ad. 





ALL, LIvE PRINTERS 


op’s ** Practical Printer,” 





advertising competition. 
writer should have. Size, 8 ae %6 bee an, sesbonne’ cover; post- 
paid, 30 cents. INLAND PR NTER nee. 212-214 Monroe street, Chicago, 
150 Nassau street, corner Spruce, New York. 


O YOU WISH TO INTRODUCE OR EXTEND ° YOUR 
business in Mexico? Advertise in La Revista Tipografica, the only 
journal in that one rig devoted to the printing art. Subscription, $1 
(American currenc sample copy, 15 cents (in stamps). Published 
bimonthly by ED ARG AS & 0., P. O. Box 4, Yrapuato, Gto., Mex. 


ROM MANASSAS TO APPOMATTOX — Memoirs of 
the Civil War in America. By Lieut.-Gen. James Longstreet, C. S. A. 
With fifteen maps in colors and twenty-nine portraits and other illustrations. 
About 700 octavo pages. Cloth, plain edges, $4; sheep, sprinkled edges, 
*5; half morocco, marbled edges, $5.50; full morocco, gilt edges, $7. The 
last and most important contribution to the history of the Civil War of 
1861-65, by Lieut.-Gen. James Longstreet, senior living commander of the 
Confederate armies. This work is having a large sale. Agents wanted. Send 
for circulars and information. THE HENRY O. SHEPARD COMPANY, 
General Agents, 212-214 Monroe street, Chicago. 


LATEST AND BEST book of Specimens of Printing — 

containing a superior collection of up-to-date ideas, artistically dis- 
played ; — in colors; beautifully bound and illustrated; 50 cents, post- 
paid. c ARLES COLLIER, Shreve, Ohio. 





OU R SPECIMEN BOOK of Jobwork for 1896 is the grand- 
est work of the kind ever compiled, containing the best collection of 
practical ideas for progressive printers ever issued; every page — origi- 


paper, and 


nality; printed from new “Standard Line” type on the best of 
Y STONE 


bound in the neatest style. Sent postpaid for 50 cents. THE KE 
PRESS, 207- 209 Chillicothe street, Portsmouth, Ohio. 
PRINTERS — Mail $5 money order and receive book ‘“ How 

to Manufacture all kinds of Printing and Lith hic Inks and their 
Varnishes.” You need it in your business. GEORGE - SMALL & CO. 
1921 Kinney avenue, Cincinnati, Ohio. 








FOR SALE. 
A 90x PRESS BARGAIN. Almost good as new. Prints 


paper, both sides, from roll, at 2,500 an hour. Can insert two or 

four ahafeicnal pages. $1,200 will buy it. Just the press for big country 

eerie or daily of moderate circulation. Address “I 22,” care INLAND 
RINTER, 








a _HELP WANTED. 
SALESMEN WANTED in all larger cities by a New York 


card and paper warehouse. Territory given. Address, stating expe- 
rience and references, ‘** I 63,’? care INLAND PRINTER. 


SITUATIONS WANTED. 
YOUNG JOB PRINTER wants a situation in an up-to- 
date city office, where he can learn and improve himself. Specimens 
have been complimented by THE INLAND PRINTER; experience the object. 
Address ‘I 27,” care INLAND PRINTER. 








RINTER — Young man, eleven years’ “experience on ads. ; 
make-up and jobwork; city or country; state wages. Address “B.S. 
F.,” P. O. Box 2, Susquehanna, Pa. 


ROCESS ENGRAVER, capable of taking charge of 

plant, wishes te correspond with parties intending to engage in engrav- 

ing or with established concern wanting superintendent. Address ** BOX 
Py) Py Evanston, Ill. 


OSITION AS FOREMAN — By experienced, up-to-date 
pressman; option of purchasing stock if mutually satisfied. Address 
“1 54,” care INLAND PRINTER. 


SITUATION WANTED — By A1 pressman; 16 years’ ex- 
perience; competent to take charge. Address “I 31,” care INLAND 
PRINTER. 


ITUATION “WANTED — ~ By a stereotyper; had expe- 
rience in job and newspaper work; best of recommendations. Address 
*“ E. M. W.,” 55 East Town street, Columbus, Ohio. 
ITUATION WANTED — By an experienced Linotype ma- 
chinist; Al references. Address “I 35,” care INLAND PRINTER. 


ITUATION WANTED — By competent chalk-plate artist 
experienced in newspaper work; can do reportorial work if necessary. 
Address ‘I 23,” care INLAND PRINTER. 


ITUATION WANTED — Young 
to assist as illustrator, designer or cartoonist; 
months. Address = I 58,”° care INLAND PRINTER. 





man, age 18, would like 
attended art college six 


WANTED — A ‘permanent position by a competent press- 
man on cylinder and platen presses; can give references. Address D. 
KANE, 141 Bank street, Dayton, Ohio. 


WANTED— Position by experienced stock-cutter ; married 


man; can give good references. Address “I 62,” INLAND PRINTER. 


YOUNG 1 ‘MAN of ability and experience in setting attrac- 
tive high-grade ads., and also first-class jobwork, desires a = where 
good service will be rewarded. Address ** I 49,” care INLAND PRINTER. 





BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES. 
A FINE PHOTO-ENGRAVING PLANT, with best estab- 


lished business in southern California. Fine opportunity for one or two 
eastern up-to-date men. Address “I 34,” care INLAND PRINTER. 


AS WORKING PARTNER, J would invest in a New York 
City small or medium sized printing office that would stand thor- 
ough investigation; state amount required. Address “I 43,” care INLAND 
PRINTER. 


FoR SALE— A complete book and job office, fine stereo- 

typing outfit, ruling machine, etc. ; everything up to date; old estab- 
lished bastnene, in a live manufacturing city of 30,000; will sell very cheap. 
Death of proprietor the reason for selling. Address “1 60,” care INLAND 
PRINTER. 
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BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES. 
BUSINESS IN MEXICO IS PROFITABLE. Printing is 


making rapid progress, and printers wish to buy American machinery 
and new material. A well-established printers’ supply house wishes to 
extend this business in Mexico and wants a partner with $5,000 (or less) to be 
invested in the trade. Good success and profits guaranteed and the best 
mercantile references given. Address SOCIO MEXICANO, care La 
Revista Tipografica (Box 34), Yrapuato, Gto., Mex. 


OR SALE — A prfofitable job printing business; running 
cylinder and five jobbers; must be sold to settle an estate. Full partic- 
ulars by addressing IRVING W. ALLEN, Beverly, Mass. 








OR SALE— Book, job and newspaper office in city of 
20,000; lower central Michigan; paper, 5-column quarto, weekly; cleared 
$2,000 in 13 months; plant inventories $3,500; price $3,500, $2,000 cash, balance 
easy time. Address “I 53,” care INLAND PRINTER. 
OR SALE—Half interest in paying job office in St. Louis; 
will bear closest investigation; no incumbrance; pays sixteen to twenty- 
five per cent dividends; practical man can draw good salary; good reasons 
for selling; $4,000 required. Address “1 57,” care INLAND PRINTER. 





OR SALE — One-half interest in first-class book and job 

office, fully equipped with latest machinery and type, doing a business 

of $1,000 a month all through hard times; centrally located in best business 

city of 150,000 in the country ; owner has other larger interests; will sell for 
half value. Address “1 45,” care INLAND PRINTER. 


FOR SALE— Only Republican paper in one of the largest 
counties in Illinois; have good office, steam power and heat; print 44 
quires, which can be greatly increased; am engaged in other business and 
have no use for it; at county seat; will be sold cheap and on easy terms. 
Address “I 44,” care INLAND PRINTER. 
OR SALE -—$1,500 will buy a thoroughly equipped en- 
graving establishment having a profitable trade, located in a live town 
in a progressive state. A splendid opening for a live, practical man; good 
reason for selling. Address “I 32,” care INLAND PRINTER. 


$800 CASH buys an official organ paper in Denver doing 
a fine business; good reasons for selling; expenses low. Address 
“1 20,” care INLAND PRINTER. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


ACCURACY SECURED AND TIME AND MONEY 

saved. Mailing lists of the printers, private printers, bookbinders, lith- 
ographers, rubber stamp makers and paper-box makers of 05 oF YR to 
date; corrected weekly. Circulars for the asking. BEN FRANKLIN CO., 
232 Irving avenue, Chicago, II. 


DVERTISING NOVELTIES—Messrs. Hudson & Kearns, 
manufacturing stationers, 83-87 Southwark street, London, England 
(established 1833), would be glad to see patterns, with prices, of any adver- 
tising novelties, calendars, etc., suitable for sale to brewers, wine merchants 
and others. 


NYBODY CAN MAKE CUTS with my simple transfer- 
ring and etching process. Nice cuts, from prints, drawings or photos, 

are easily and quickly made by the unskillful, on common sheet zinc. Cost 
very trifling. Price of process $1. Nothing held back wg 8 yom more money 
from you. All material costs, at any drug store, about 75 cents. It is no 
fake. I have a barrel of unsolicited testimonial letters; intelligent boys 
make good cuts right in the beginning. Circulars forstamps. Simple and 
costless embossing process included free. THOS. M. DAY, Centerville, Ind. 





URBANK’S EMBOSSING COMPOSITION is the best; 
1-pound cans, 75 cents. Order from any branch AMERICAN TYPE 
FOUNDERS’ COMPANY. 


HALK ENGRAVING PLATES. We make standard 
new plates. Old plates recoated, half centan inchh HIRD MANU- 
FACTURING CO., Cleveland, Ohio. . 


HALK PLATES RECOATED, % cent an inch. Write 
for circular. BYRON POPE & CO., Cleveland, Ohio. 








AMPAIGN CUTS, CALENDAR PLATES, New Bor- 
ders, Bicycle and Sulky Race cuts. Circulars free. C.J. PETERS & 
SON, 145 High street, Boston. 
RUGGISTS’ PRINTING in medium and large sized 
towns pays, and can easily be secured by adding a few electros of neat 
designs. If you care to investigate and mean business, write to ‘*I 52,” care 
INLAND PRINTER. 


EMBOSSING COMPOSITION for use on platen presses. 
The best material made; readily softened; hardened ready for use in 
three to five minutes; full instructions with each package. Price, $1 per 
cake. Write for full particulars. If you cannot get it from your nearest 
dealer send direct to I. WHITESON, 298 Dearborn street, Chicago. 


EMBOSSING MADE EASY by my new method of making 
the female die; compound enough to last for years, prepaid, $1. C. E. 
LITTLEFIELD, 402 Huber street, Anamosa, Iowa. 


ENGRAVIN G MADE EASY —Two simple methods. 
White-on-Black and Granotype. The plates are of type metal and are 
cast, thin or type-high, directly from the writing or drawing, which is done on 
a piece of cardboard. Advertisement and embossing plates, illustrations, 
borders, ornaments, etc., are quickly and cheaply produced by these methods. 
Running expenses (not counting metal, which may be used again), two cents 
for each plate. Circulars for stamp. STEREOTYPING. The best stereotype 
»lates you ever saw, sharp as electrotypes, are made by my Simplex Method. 

asier than the paper method. Costs only $2.00. Outfits for both Simplex 
and paper methods, with casting-box, only $15.00. Send stamp for circulars. 
HENRY KAHRS, 240 East Thirty-third Street, New York. 











FOR SALE— The right to use the best advertising spe- 

cialty now on the market. The ad. is permanent; office right, $5; sam- 
ples, 25 cents; none fre. JOHN KACHELMAN, JR., 16 Washington 
avenue, Evansville, Ind. 
How TO MAKE Noncorrosive Black Writing Ink for 

only 10 cents a pint; materials procured in any town; simple to make; 

sure to write. 

HOW TO MAKE Printer’s Lye by Pluck’s formula; easy to use; don’t 
hurt the hands and makes type look bright. 

HOW TO GET these, and a copy of ‘‘ Pluck’s Progress,” an up-to-date 
booklet, printed in two colors, with a catchy handmade cover, all for 50 cents, 
postpaid. D. B. LANDIS, Pub., 38 East Chestnut street, Lancaster, Pa. 


EEDHAWM’S ‘Reliable’? Embossing Compound is the 
best, quickest and easiest to handle; 60 cents, with instructions free, at 
typefounders, dealers, or NEEDHAM & CO., Chicago, Ill. 


HOTO-ENGRAVER’S contact frames. Simple, durable, 
exact; all sizes; perfect ae guaranteed. Reasonable prices. 
JOSEPH HOFFMAN’S SON, 95 East Fourth street, New York city. 





END 25 cents and get my method of casting slugs and 
ornaments of old lead at a nominal cost. R. W. STRONG, Belmond, Ia. 
SOMETHING NEW —We have a process of producing 
lithographic printing on letter presses. Any printer can produce effects 
equal to lithographing by our process; costs comparatively nothing; new 
field for enterprising printers; send 25 cents to pay postage and packing on 
32-page specimen book, showing samples of work and explaining process. 
Only a few left; nothing like it. BALCH BROS. & WEST, Utica, N. Y. 


THE CLIMAX BOOK CORNER is just what you have 
been looking for to protect the corners of books from dam: while in 
Former price, $1.75 per thousand; will close out 


transit by mail or express. 
INLAND PRINTER CoO., 212-214 


those remaining for $1.00 per thousand. 
Monroe street, Chicago. 


Mistakes in Addition, 

Office Headache, 
and mistakes in carrying forward 
don’t occur where the Comptometer 
is used. It saves half the time in 
doing the work andall time looking 
for errors, Solves with great rapidity 
and absolute accuracy all arithmeti- 
cal problems. Write for pamphlet, 
FELT & TARRANT MFG. CO., 

52-56 ILLINOIS ST., CHICAGO. 


<> ..THE.. 
rs, DURANT 


Received the HIGHEST AWARD at the World’s Columbian Exposition. 
WRITE FOR CATALOGUE TO 
ww. N. DURANT, 
Milwaukee, WVis. 


PATENTS. 


Patents procured in the United States and in all Foreign Countries. 
Opinions furnished as to scope and validity of Patents. Careful attention 
given to examinations as to patentability of inventions. Patents relating 
to the Printing interests a specialty. Address, 

FRANKLIN H. HOUGH, Attorney-at-Law and Solicitor of Patents, 
925 F STREET, WASHINGTON, D.C. 








PV JAPANESE PRINTING AND COPYING PAPERS 
JAPANESE PAPER NAPKINS. 


CHINESE PRINTING AND COLORED PAPERS, 
GOLD, RED, ETC. 


SAMPLES ON APPLICATION. 


LIONEL MOSES, IMPORTER, 
25-27 South William Street, NEW YORK. 


ST.LOUIS 
PHOTO-ENGRAVING (6. 


(R.4™ & PINE STS. ST LOUIS, M2 


DIXON’S ELECTROTYPERS’ GRAPHITE 


FOR MOLDING AND POLISHING, 
AND 


DIXON’S BELT DRESSING....wiich prevents 


SLIPPING AND PRESERVES THE LEATHER, 











Are two Indispensable Articles for Printers and Publishers. 


Send for Circulars. JOS. DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., Jersey City, N. J. 
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aaa iach tala ae 


A Magazine 
To For all dees of work. ae = Simple, “Cheap and Tnfallivie. 
Read ! Wire toes] Me | sateereemrenene 


process adapted todaily jj SA, | own illustrations and stereo- 


newspaper illustration. Com- ‘ as, | type their standing ads., etc. 
plete outfits, $15.00 and up- | ‘ Ps 7 | We make stereotyping ma- 


wards, according to size. A Mf eae | chinery, power saws, routers, 
simple machine renders pre- | oy etc. Ourcombined machines 
vious knowledge of engraving are the best on the market. 
unnecessary for the repro- ‘ We warrant everything. 


d write us. HOKE ENGRAVING PLATE CO., - - ST. LOUIS. 
ystrafe 


W. C. GILLETT, 
PRESIDENT. 
,O\4 
A. T. HODGE, 
VICE-PRES.& TREAS. ‘Por SS > 120-122 


G. D. FORREST, | Franklin Street, 
SECRETARY io 
Chicago. 











Carries a full line of all PAPERS used by 
BOND PUBLISHERS and PRINTERS. 


LEDGER 
WRITING SESESSESESES 


sf Paper. gem 


LINEN FHTTTTTSTTSS 


PRINT Samples furnished on request. 


Pure Giold—Solid Silyer—Polished Steel 


We believe in all and especially the latter. That is proved by the fact 
that we turn out polished steel for the useof the printer. It’s one of the best 
uses he can make of polished steel, and if he doesn’t find it in the 


. Original Steel Gauge Pins, 
Price, 60 cents per doz., 


Golden Steel Gauge Pins, 


Price, 40 cents per doz., 








a- marx. 
Wee aeomes orn 


lOCeTUs A COPY 
TLOO ANCAP 
FOR SALE AT ALL BOORSIALLS 
Spring Tongue Gauge Pins, 
Price, $1.20 per doz., 


then we shall have to turn him to our other styles, which are very numerous. 
All dealers. Send amount to Inventor and Manufacturer, 


E. L. MEGILL, 60 Duane St., New York. 


DICK’S SEVENTH — 








QUOIN@MPANY 


PUBLISHERS 
358Dearborn St. 
CHICAGO USA. 








Something New 
Under 


I he Sun ! With R. Dick’s Seventh Mailer, Carl A. Hagelin of the Minneapolis 

i: Tribune addressed 8,200 papers in one hour, this being only one of the many 

testimonies to the speed and worth of the Mailer, which can be purchased for 
$20.25 without royalty. 

: Address, ROBERT DICK ESTATE, 


Sieve yan tancsmasine, BUFFALO, N. Y. 
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The 66 [AGAR 99 


AUTOMATIC ofe 
PAPER-FEEDING 
MACHINE. 


The most wonderful invention of the age in the Printing and Bookbinding Line. 


Feeds one sheet at a time. eee 
Perfect register guaranteed. 
Capacity limited only by speed of press 
or folding machine. ‘i 


It is in successful operation in some of the largest printing establishments in New York City. 


THE J. L. MORRISON CO. 


We had expected to show cuts of the 
“NIAGARA” as it now appears, in this No. 60 Duane Street, cor. Elm, 
number of The Inland Printer, but found NEW YORK 
it impossible to get them ready in time. . 


S009 0100/00. 01.11 000.1 62/0000 0100." 
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Rosback File Perforator 


Adjustable to any distance between holes. 
Punches holes from ‘4 to 34 inch in diameter. 


a] 
Punches one to twenty holes at one operation. Q Z R iz [) kK H 
| weer, fl sssssesss LEV FY 
: il GHIA GS more Gy 


CO. 


$45 | THE LEADING PRINTING 96 
MINK MANUFACTURERS. |p 














5Q BEEKMAN ST. 
NEW YORK. 


‘FREDK H.LEVEY, «CHAS E. NEWTON, 
| PRESIDENT. VICE-PRESIDENT. 


WM. S. BATE, 
SECRETARY. 








Manufactured and for sale by 


. P. ROSBACK, 2 Sincnaos 
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acs Bust Portraits! XK “mst. Candidate Cards! 


McKINLEY..... HOBART. 
BRYAN....SEWALL. 


ALTGELD .... TANNER. 


WITH THEIR AUTOGRAPHS. 
Crayon Lithographs — Highest Grade. 
Special Steel Effect. 


On Paper, 
21 x 28 
On Cloth, 
18 x 24 
24 x 30 


Acknowledged 
the Finest Line | 
Published. 


GALENDAR %, 


FOR 1807. 
Lithographed. Half-Tone. Copper Etched. 


New Shapes.— Catchy Features.— Big Money-Makers. 
Handsomest, cheapest, most convenient and attractive 
line ever published. 


BRYAN....SEWALL. 
McKINLEY.... HOBART. 


WITH THEIR AUTOGRAPHS. 
Assorted as desired. Size... 4% x 6% 


Round cornered, extra weight and 
quality board. 





A Splendid 
Advertising 
Medium. 


Valuable as 
a Souvenir. 
Suitable for 
Campaign Clubs 
to wear 
in their hats. 
Used by 
Committees 
for Campaign 
purposes. 














Our line of Stock Certificate, Bond, Check, Draft, 
Certificate of Deposit and Diploma Blanks are trade- 
winners and money-makers. 


GOES Lithographing Co. 


LITHOGRAPHERS TO THE TRADE 
AND MAKERS OF TRADE HELPS, 


160-174 Adams St. Chicago. 





PRICE LISTS AND SAMPLES ON APPLICATION. 
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BROWN & 


PEED 


SOR oe 


The widespread popularity and universal 
recognition of the merits of 


is evidenced by the following names of 
ORUUTE DUTCIIIETE: 3... ow. ee ee 


NEW YORK—American Bank Note Co. MONTCLAIR, N. J.—U. S. Printing Co. 


CARVER CUTTERS 


3S 


CLEVELAND—W. M. Bayne Printing Co. SYRACUSE, N. Y.—Hall & McChesney. 
BALTIMORE—Schurmann .& Momenthy. RICHMOND, VA.—Whittet & Shepperson. 
CHICAGO—Armour & Co. WINNIPEG, MAN.—Bulman Bros. Co. 
PHILADELPHIA—Bailey, Banks & Biddle. ST. JOHN, N. B.—Barnes & Co. 
BETHLEHEM— Anton Hesse. SAN FRANCISCO—Mysell & Rollins. 
NEWARK, N. J.—The Whitehead & Hoag Co. SAN ANTONIO, TEX.—Maverick Litho-Ptg. Co. 
NYACK, N. Y.—Helmle Bros. ROCHESTER—Rochester Folding Box Co. 
HARTFORD—Pope Mfg. Co. CINCINNATI—Gibson & Sorin Co. 

NEW HAVEN—National Folding Box & Paper Co. DENVER—J. C. Teller. 


OSWEGO MACHINE WORKS, 
OSWEGO, N. Y. 
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BLANK BOOK AND 
PAPER TRADE 





Ottice ot The Fairfield Paper Company, 


Fairfield, Glass. 
Gentlemen: 


We are making and placing on the market a first-class 


‘“‘Linen Ledger and Record Paper.” 


These papers will be designated by a watermark in each sheet, 
facsimile of said watermark herewith shown: 


FAIRFIELD PAPER Oe JFAIRFIELD 
5 


LINEN ILEDGER . MASSJU.S.A. 


Our facilities for producing first-class Ledger Papers are not 
excelled. Our spring water is of remarkable purity. We ask a 
comparison with any brands made, and your testing will prove 
our skill and satisfy your judgment. 


Our second-grade Ledger is watermarked: 


WORONOCO LINEN ILEDGER 1895 


It has a strong fiber and a desirable writing surface. 


The above brands of Paper are on sale at the principal Paper Warehouses in the 
cities of the United States and Canada. 


THE LOUIS SNIDER PAPER CO., 221 W. Fourth St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Selling Agents: JOHN F. SARLE, 58 John Street, New York, N. Y. 
GEO. H. TAYLOR & CO., 207-209 Monroe Street, Chicago, Ill. 














F. E- OKIE Company’s PForty-Cent Kut Flack 


HERE IS A SPECIMEN OF IT—IT SPEAKS FOR ITSELF 


F, E. OKIE COMPANY 


KENTON PLACE 
PHILADELPHIA 





PHILADELPHIA 


ERS ahs Hs He Hs Ho 


“OKIE INKS" 
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ctoedennel 


YOU uave no 


DOUBT HEARD OF 
THE SUPERIORITY OF 


HAVE you EVER 


TRIED THEM er 


a 


=0 





We: manufacture every || 
ink used in the Art. | 


We call them HIGH GRADE _ | 


INKS—and they are HIGH 


GRADE INKS and at low | 


prices. We are making the 
most striking Colors for 
Posters. Our three shades 
of Red are unequaled for 
brilliancy and working 
qualities. All other shades 
are as good. 





ies 


YOU WILL 
SAVE 


TIME AND MONEY 


BY USING 
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WRITE FOR 

ONE OF 
Fal OUR NEW 
& Specimen-:: | 
| = Books |¢# 


IT ISN’T VERY a 
LARGE, BUT & 
THE WORK 
WILL SHOW 


Se WHAT THE INK & 
ze 
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WILL DO 
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Che Perfected Prouty Jobber 


contains a number 
of new features 
found in no others. 
When looking for 
a machine to do all 
around work, 
write us and learn 
* about the 


-- Modern Prouty 
».~ that is fully up 
to date, and then 
make your choice. 
Sent on trial to 
responsible parties. 


e8/e ee she ee ene ene ene 











There It Is! 


Small enough for a baby to play with, and big enough to 


George W Prouty Zo make money for the greatest or least printer on earth. 

“ ° The Wetter Numbering Machine is small in size and great in results. 
It makes more money for printers than any other device of equal cost, that 
was ever employed in a printing establishment. We havestacks of testimony 


100 and 102 biah Street, to sustain this claim. Shall we send you further arguments? 
JOSEPH WETTER & CO. 


Printing Presses for 








Wood Printing, etc. Boston, Mass. 20-22 Morton St., BROOKLYN, N.Y. 
HOWARD | RON WORK BNEW YORK. 
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With IMPROVED FINGER GAUGE. 





n_| WM Ales BEST LOW-PRICED 
a “wf oo 2 STEAM aND HAND POWER 
CUTTER 


IN THE MARKET. 
SIZES, 30 AND 32 INCH. 


(dus { ‘ 
N 
4 


Manufacturers of .... 





[WZ PRINTERS’ 
"oC AND BOOKBINDERS’ 
= - MACHINERY. 


WRITE FOR PRICES. 


= 





INDLER, Genet Wesrean accwrs, 180, 185 & 187 Monroe St., CHICAGO. 


BARNHART Bros, & Sp 
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A LIE STANDS ON ONE LEG, THE TRUTH ON TWO, AND THE BENNETT FOLDERS ON FOUR. 


Necessity 


never made a Good Bargain. 


Be slow in choosing a friend and a folding machine, remembering there are more old drunkards 
than old doctors, and the four things men are most likely to be cheated in, a horse, a wig, a wife 


and a folder. 


Our “COUNTRY QUARTO,” Our “ECONOMICAL,” 
Our 66 UNIQUE,” 


Our “LABOR SAVING,” 
Our “UNIQUE SPECIAL,” -— - 


Well done is well said. See our line before you buy. 


Five Grades 
made up in any size 
or combination known 
to the Trade. 





PROOF THAT A PROPHET IS OF SOME GOOD IN HIS OWN COUNTRY: 


Rockford Folder Co., Rockford, Il.: ROCKFORD, ILL., August 19, 1896. 


‘They come pretty regular, but we have got to have them all. We refer 
to the Bennett ‘‘ Labor Savers.”” ‘The Job Room Bench pleased us so well, 
that our manager ordered one for his own use at his residence. We are now 
using their Folder, Electro Cabinets, Jogger, Work Bench, Job Room Desk, 
Specimen Cabinet, End 
and their latest production, but not the least by any means, their Platen 
Press Feed Gauge. Everyone of the above are money makers, and are as 
much a necessity as type and presses. Respectfully, 

HORNER PRINTING CO. 


Rockford Folder Co.: RocKForpD, ILL., August 18, 1896. 


Dear Sir,—It affords us great pleasure to speak words of praise for your | 


News and Job Room Bench. It is handier than a pocket in a shirt and we 
would not part with it for twice its value. 
types will find it a very handy contrivance. Yours very truly, 
THE STAR COMPANY, 
R. S. Chapman, Bus. Mgr. 


The Rockford Folder Co. 


Wood Make ready Table, End Wood Cutter Sticks, || 


Offices with Mergenthaler Lino- 


Rockford Folder Co., Rockford, IIl.; ROCKFORD, ILL., August 16, 18%, 
Gentlemen,— When we purchased one of your Job Room Benches we had 
some misgivings as to its practicability, although theoretically it seemed to 
be a necessity. We want to be forgiven, and swear it will never occur again. 
It is surprising how often that tool case and bench are in use, and how easily 
tools are found. As one of the compositors said, recently: ‘* How did weever 
manage to get along without it.” e have another pet in the office, and that 
is your Newspaper Folder. We have had it nearly three years, and it is 
better today than when it was first set up. We whirl out the sheets at the 
rate of twenty-eight hundred an hour and plenty of speed left. That ma- 
chine and your point book folder setting beside it make an outfit we are proud 
to show visitors. The Bennett ‘“‘ Labor Savers” are simply “tin the swim” 
and there to stay. Respectfully yours for a good thing, 
THEO. W. CLARK, 
Superintendent Monitor Pub. Co. 


GOOD GOODS AT REASONABLE PRICES AND TERMS. 


{atm Owners and Makers of the 


BENNETT LABOR SAVERS for te | ROCKFORD, ILL. 


Composing and Press Rooms. 





THE EMMERICH 


Bronzing and + ¥ 
Dusting Machine 


UARANTEED 

output of 2000 
sheets or more per 
hour. Capacity of 
large sizes limited 
only by speed of 
the printing press. 








OVER 


“1000 


IN USE! 


EMMERICH & VONDERLEHR, 
191 and 193 Worth Street, 
NEW YORK. 


Special Machines for Photographic Mounts and Cards. 
Embossing Machines, etc. 











E. MENUEL & SONS, 
PRIZE MEDAL, 
LONDON, 1870. 


E. MENUEL & SONS, 
HONORABLE MENTION. 
LONDON, 1862. 


OK , e HONORABLE MENTION, 
PARIS, 1878. 


PRIZE MEDAL, 
SYDENHAM, 1865. 











.. Missouri... 


Brass Cype Foundry 
Company 


No. 1611 South Jefferson Ave. 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Op he eee — ———, 
of Every Description, for .+.. 


..«» BOOKBINDERS, 

..+» EMBOSSERS, 

wo HAT TIP PRINTERS 
and WOOD P RINTERS. 


MADE OF OUR CELEBRATED 
EXTRA QUALITY OF HARD BRASS. 


SUCCESSORS TO 
E. MENUEL & SONS, 
LONDON, ENGLAND. 


Manufacturers of 


... SEND FOR SPECIMEN BOOKS 


NOT IN THB TYPE TRUST. 




















BOSTON, MASS. 
NEW YORK, N.Y. 


BALTIMORE, MD. 
And in 


General Electric Company, 
ELECTRIC MOTORS 


FOR DRIVING 
PRINTING PRESSES and all kinds of Printers’, 
Bookbinding and Inkmaking Machinery. 


WRITE FOR PRICES. 


MAIN OFFICE: SCHENECTADY, N.Y. 


ATLANTA,GA. ST.LOUIS, MO. 
CINCINNATI, 0. DENVER, COLO. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. CHICAGO, ILL. 


all large Cities in the United States. 
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PURE 





SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
PORTLAND, ORE. 

























iN Chere are Printing Inks and Wy 


aN Printing Tinks. W 
A But when you get through — \/ 
A\N experimenting, W 
“IN come back, W 
AN as everybody does, to = W 
A\N the old reliable WV 
A\N goods of W 
A Geo. Mather’s Sons, WY 
Gr _ 29 Rose Street, 
A New York. ; y 









ples to 






45 HIGH ST. 





LEATHERETTE 


ls waterproof and imitates leather in | $ 
all grains and colors. 
covers it has no equal. 


A. W. POPE & CO. 


General Agents, 





For cut - flush 
Send for sam- | 3 
( 
) 
) 
) 





BOSTON. 











No. 466. 12-line French Clarendon Bold. 


WOOD TYPE AND BORDERS. 
HEBER WELLS, 157 William Street, NEW YORK. 








> 
} NEW AND POPULAR STYLES IN 


--(Uood Cype 


SEND FOR SPECIMEN SHEETS 
MORGANS-WILCOX CO. 
MIDDLETOWN, N. Y. 

Makers of first-class Printers’ Goods. 
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Che Munson Cypewriter 


IS “THE BEST” MACHINE. 





WRITING IN SIGHT 


= _Seneces0000— 
298866966086 | | 
5 808880096902 


The Highest Grade Standard of Excellence. 
Controlled by no Trust or Combine. 


Contains many desirable features heretofore 
overlooked by other manufacturers. Address for 
particulars: 


The Munson Typewriter Co. 


MANUFACTURERS, 
240-244 W. Lake Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 
N. B.—Good Agents wanted. 


The “Munson” i non ath is used in the INLAND 
5 RINTER Office. 
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CHICAGO 


Dining and Parlor Cars on Day Trains 
Open and Compartment Sleeping Cars on Night Trains. 


THE ONLY LINE 
RUNNING 4 TRAINS EVERY DAY 
CINCINNATI TO MICHIGAN POINTS. 


M2) Gen’ Pass. Agt., i 
El CINCINNATI, 6 


THE INLAND PRINTER. 


THE PRINTER’S ART. 


A text-book and book of specimens for 
printers’ use, by A. A. Stewart, Salem, 
Mass. From every place where this work 
has circulated expressions have come con- 
cerning its value, both as an example of 
fine printing and as a practical instructor 
in art. It is a publication that we can 
commend for its practicability and good 
taste and its suggestiveness to the printer. 
113 pages, 6 by 8 inches, oblong. Price, 
postpaid, $1.00. 


THE INLAND PRINTER CO. 
Chicago or New York. 
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BIGELOW’S 
HANDBOOK ON 
PUNCTUATION 


Gives full information regarding punctua- 
tion and other typographic matters, for 
the use of printers, authors, teachers and 
scholars. By Marshall T. Bigelow, Cor- 
rector at University Press. 112 pages, 
cloth bound; postpaid 60 cents. 


THE INLAND PRINTER CO. 
Chicago or New York. 








GLUE 


Send for samples and prices of our 
SPECIAL 


Bookbinders’ Glue. 


IT’S THE BEST! 


ARMOUR GLUE WORKS. 


ARMOUR & CO., Proprietors. 


New York Office, 182 Duane St. 
Boston Office, 39 Commercial Wharf. 


GENERAL OFFICES: 


205 La Salle Street, Chicago, Ill. 
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AVE YOU SEEN OUR NEW 


Tue VERY LATEST “ej 


1896 
“HICKOK” 
PAPER- 
RULING 
MACHINE 


WITH 
NO 
EXTRA CHARGES 


FOR 


IMPROVEMENTS. 





PAGING AND NUMBERING, PERFORATING AND 
DOING - ALMOST-ANYTHING MACHINES ? 





COMPLETE BINDERY OUTFITS. 





THE W. O. HICKOK M’F’G CO., HARRISBURG, PA. 








IS Sf Y i} jaa OOS 
LLM y TR \ 


| WILE: 

. | SHORTEST. 
QUICKEST SCHED: 
ULES EVER MADE. 
SUPERB TRAINS. 


W.C.RINEARSON,G.PRA. CINCINNATI, O. 

















Sclentifio American 





For information and free Handbook write to 
MUNN & CO., 361 Broapway, NEw YorRK. 
Oldest bureau for securing patents in America. 
Every patent taken out by usis brought before 
the public by a notice given free of charge in the 


& ege e 
Scientific America 
Puscuunes, 501 Deoadway, New York City,” 
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The J. W. O’Bannon Go. poaies : 
72 Duane St., New York, HOLLISTON 
BOOKBINDERS’ AND  $ ‘Book cLoTHs 
$°*, r 
{ Y POCKETBOOK MAKERS’ — 


Ss. SUPPLIES +++ 
LEATH ER OF EVERY 


Skytogene, Marble, Lithograph and 


Leather Papers. 


DESCRIPTION. att 






¢ NEW AND SPECIAL i 
} SHADES will be cheer- } 
fully made to order = { 
at any time. 



















“Uncle Sam” 
IS LOOKING FOR 


Lob ht men to fill positions 
CIV the Government, 

VIL SERVICE ExX- 
AMINA’ TIONS are soon to 
be held in every state. 30,000 
positions recently added to 
the classified service. Information about Postals, Customs, 
Internal Revenue, Railway Mail, Departmental and other 
positions, salaries, dates and places of examination, etc., 
FREE if you mention INLAND PRINTER. Write at once. 


NAT'L CORRESPONDENCE INSTITUTE 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 











ee 
SUFFOLK \, 
“ENGRAVING 
, = * 
FINE HALF -TONE 
AND RELIEF PLATES 7 
FOR MAGAZINE fi 
CIRCULAR 3s \ 
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Oarbon 


Papers. 


Not the dirty, oily, greasy stuff sold at 
high prices. 


Write for what you want, explaining 


the use required, and we will mail 
samples and prices. 


Philip Hano & Go. 


315 Dearborn St. 
CHICAGO. 


=810 Greenwich St. 
NEW YORK. 


Money is Scarce 


hence are we after it. Cash-paying 
printers have all the advantage 
now. Let us know your wants and 
special prices will be quoted on 
anything in our line. Cash and 
quantity talk now; and your money 
back—if not as represented. 










Union Card & Paper Co. 
198 William St. New York. 











C. W. CRUTSINGER, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


PRINTERS’ ROLLERS 


-—AND— 


COMPOSITION, 


18 N. SECOND STREET 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Our Elastic Tablet Glue is the Best in the Market. 


























ZINC. Soe a chats trouble with your Zinc? If 

e guarantee it not to scale or 
flake and to pee ty more eatiataasontiy than any other 
Zinc manufactured. 


ETCHING METALS 


We offer a superior quality of Coprer, also hard and 
soft Zinc manufactu: expressly for Etching pur- 
oses. We furnish these metals in sheets or plates of 
ny size or thickness, with a perfectly flat surface, 
isis finished, free from flaws or blemishes. We can 
also offer a Dy een Engravers’ Charcoal. We guaran- 
tee it to work better than any other coal on the market. 


American Steel and Qopper Plate Zo. 


150 Nassau Street, NEW YORK. 




























dustralia— 


Jo Manufacturers: 


If wanting good, sound and produc- 
tive representation in “AUSTRALIA,” 
write HARRY FRANKS, 70 Pitt St., 
Sydney, who now has the pleasure of 
representing 

THE LINOTYPE COMPANY, New York, 
and © 


723 


‘hers in America and England. 


FRANK G. STEWART 





HERMAN SCHUESSLER, 


Pres't. Gen’! Manager. 


The 


Pboto=Chromotype 


Engraving Co. 


Sansom Street, - - PHILADELPHIA. 





We solicit your correspondence if you 
appreciate 
GOOD QUALITY—LOW PRICE —PROMPTNESS. 


Our Catalogue now ready. 





Notice ! 


; will be imitated —if 
Every Good Thing ec We find 


that Gelatine Gum is—that proves what a good 
article it is. Attempts at imitation have been 
made, but none equal. Try it for Blank Books. 
The only thing that will make a flat-opening book 
without extra cost. 


FOR SALE BY 
Slade, Hipp & Meloy, 
300 Wabash Avenue, 
GHIGAGO. 




















Paper Cutter Knives. 





(IN STOCK AND TO ORDER.) 


Our New Factory is the best 
equipped in the world, having every a = 
ance known for Knives of the fin 


quality. Every knife fully warranted. 
SIMONDS MFG. CO. 


( Established 1832) 
I7th St. and Western Ave. ... CHICAGO. 





American Straw Board Co. 


MANUFACTURERS OF ALL GRADES OF 


STRAWBOARDS, 


PULP-LINED BOARDS, 
LINED STRAWBOARDS, 
PULP BOARDS, 
TRUNK BOARDS and 
BINDERS’ BOARDS. 


We carry in stock a complete line of above Boards, 


together with a full assortment of 
BOOKBINDERS’ SUPPLIES. 
Write for Catalogue, Prices and Samples. 





CHICAGO AGENCY— 71-73 W. Monroe Street. 



















A. R. 
KING 


KING 











e MFG. 
Embossing ® co. 
Press. | West 224 


Street, 


NEW 
YORK 


3 Send 
for circular. 









Made in two sizes. 
One die box and 
counter 
furnished 
with each. 
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THE FIRMS ENUMERATED IN THIS DIRECTORY ARE RELIABLE 4 AND ARE COMMENDED TO THE NOTICE OF 
ALL CONSUMERS OF PRINTERS’ WARES AND MATERIALS. 





Insertions in this Directory are charged $6.00 per year for two lines, and for more than two lines $2.00 per line additional. 








ADVERTISEMENT COMPOSITION. 


Darrow, P. C., Printing Co., 401 Pontiac Bidg., 
Chicago. Unmatched facilities. Booklet free. 


ADVERTISEMENT WRITERS. 

Bagley, Frank B., P. O. Box 91, Philadelphia. 
Advertising matter written, illustrated and 
displayed at reasonable rates. Prompt work. 

Goodwin, H. L., Phillips, Me. ag advertising 
matter written at nominal prices 

Ireland, H. 1., 925 Chestnut street, "Philadelphia. 
Designs and S advertising. 

Marston, Geo. Portsmouth, N.H. Editorial 
circular and advertisement writer. Six half- 
columns, $2.00. 

Wady, Clifton S., 27 School street, Boston, Mass. 
I write illustrated advertising. Correspond- 
ence solicited. 

Woolfolk, Chas. A., 446 W. Main street, Louis- 
ville, Ky. Writes ads. that will make your 
business grow. 

Zingg, Chas. J., Farmington, Me. 
lets and folders that pay. 


Ads., book- 


BINDERS’ MACHINERY. 
Fuller, E. C., & Co., 28 Reade street, New York. 
Stitching and folding machines, etc 
Hickok, W.0O., Manufacturing Company, Harris- 
burg, Pa. Complete rulers’ outfits — complete 
binders’ outfits. 


BOOKBINDERS’ SUPPLIES. 
American Strawboard Co.,71 and 73 W. Monroe 
street, Chicago. Bookbinders’ supplies. 
Slade, Hipp & Meloy, 300 Wabash avenue, Chi- 
cago. Also paper-box makers’ supplies. 


BRASS TYPE FOUNDERS. 
American Type Founders’ Co. See list of 
branches under Typefounders. 
Missouri Brass Type Foundry Co., 1611 S. Jeffer- 
son ave., St. Louis, Mo. 


CARDS AND CARDBOARD. 


Collins, A. M., Manufacturing Co., 527 Arch 
street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


CYLINDER “= JOB PRESSES, CUTTING 
seep ETc. 
James, George eK & Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


CYLINDER PRESS MANUFACTURERS. 
American Ty Founders’ Co. sells Cottrell 
Country, Monarch and Paragon presses and 
Campbell hand cylinder presses. 
Babcock Printing Press Manufacturing Co., 
The, New London, Conn.; New York office, 
9 and 10 Tribune building; Barnhart Bros. & 
Spindler, general western agents, Chicago. 
Goss Printing Press Co., 335-351 Rebecca st., near 
cor. Ashland ave. and Sixteenth st., Chicago. 
Hoe, R., & Co., New York. Manufacturers print- 
ing presses, electrotype machinery and print- 
ing materials. 


26 Longworth street, 





ELECTROTYPERS AND MANUFACTURERS 


OF ELECTROTYPE MACHINERY. 


The a Company, 444 and 446 Pearl street, 
ew York. 


mamma 8G eo} PROCESS 
NGRAVERS’ WAX. 
American one & Paper hong Co., 199 Franklin 
street, New York. Superior to beeswax at 
one-third the cost. 


ELECTROTYPERS AND STEREOTYPERS. 
Blomgren Bros. & Co., 175 Monroe st., Chicago. 
Electrotypers, photo and wood engravers. 
Campbell & Blum Co., 132 Longworth st., Cincin- 
nati, O. Every description of electroty ing. 

Drach, Chas. A., Electrotype Co., corner Pine 
and Fourth sts. (old Globe-Democrat bldg.), 
St. Louis, Mo. Electrotypers and stereotypers. 

Heybach-Bush Co., Fifth and Main streets, 
Louisville, Ky. Most complete establishment 
in the South. 

Juergens Bros. Co., 148 to 154 Monroe street, 

hicago. Also process engravers. 

Zeese & Sons, A., half-tone engravers, zinc 
etchers, m: y Ay ve wood engravers, electro- 
typers, 300-. Dearborn street, Chicago. 


EMBOSSING COMPOSITION. 


Whiteson’s Embossing Composition is the best. 
For sale everywhere. 


ENGRAVERS. 

Binner Engraving Co., zinc etchings, half-tones, 
wood engravings, color work, 195-207 South 
Canal street, Chicago. 

Brown-Bierce Co., Dayton, Ohio. Engravers by 
all methods, and electretypers. Fine mechan- 
ical engravings our specialty. Prices low. 


ETCHING ZINC. 


Bruce & Cook, 186-190 Water st. and 248 Pearl 
st., New York. Pure etching zinc a specialty. 


FOLDING MACHINES. 
Bennett Folder.— Rockford Folder Co., Mfrs., 
Rockford, Ill. Cable address, ‘* Folder.” 
Brown Folding Machine Co., Erie, Pa. Write 
for circulars and information. 


INK MANUFACTURERS. 


Ault & Wiborg Co., The, Cincinnati and Chi- 
cago; Ault & Wiborg, New York. 

Bonnell, J. Harper, Co. geen 17 Quincy 
street, Chicago; Ed Hanff, manager. 

Gute Printing Ink Works, ‘Office = Factory, 

to 20 Brace street, Buffalo, N 

Game & Co., Boston, New Tork: 
and Chicago. ‘Owl’ brand fine blacks and 
colors. 

Johnson, Chas. Eneu, & Co., 509 South Tenth 
street, Philadelphia, Pa. Branches: 529 Com- 
mercial street, cisco; 45 and 47 Rose 
street, N. Y.; 99 Harrison street, Chicago. 





INK MANUFACTURERS, 


Levey, Fred’k H., & Co., 59 Beekman st., New 

ork. Special ty, brilliant woodcut inks. Chi- 
cago Agents, Illinois Typefounding Co. 

Mather’s, Geo., Sons, 29 Rose rye New York. 
Book and fine cut and colored ink: 

Morrill, Geo. H., & Co., 146 Con, 
ton; 17 to 31 Vandewater ss 
343 Dearborn street, Chi : mw. T Shattuck 
& Co., 520 Commercial st., ian Francisco, Cal. 

Queen City ~<a Ink Co., The, Cincinnati 
an 

Robinson, C. E., & Bro. (Gray’s Ferry Printing 
Ink Works), manufacturers of printing inks, 
196-198 South Clark street, Chicago. 

Roosen Ink Works, 31 and 33'S. Fifth st. +» Brook- 
lyn, N. Y.; 34 and 36 W. Monroe st., Chicago. 

Thalmann Printing Ink Co., St. Lduie and Chi- 
cago. Mfrs. job, book and half-tone cut inks. 

The Ulimann & Philpott Mfg. Co. Office and 
works, 89 to 95 Merwin st., jeveland, Ohio. 


st., Bos- 
ew York; 341- 


JOB PRINTING PRESSES. 


American Type Founders’ Co., general selling 
agents for Gally Universal presses. 

Bronson Printers’ Machinery and Warehouse 
Co., Manufacturers Old ~~ le Gordon press, 
48 and 50 N. Clinton street, Chicago. 

Golding & Co., Boston, New York, Philadelphia 
and Chicago. Golding Jobber and Pearl 
presses, fastest, strongest and most quickly 
made ready. 

Liberty Machine Works, The, 54 Frankfort st., 
New York. Sole manufacturers of the new 
style Noiseless Liberty Press. 

Universal Printing Press, embossers and _paper- 
box cutting and creasing presses. General 
selling agents American pefounders’ Co. 
Address nearest branch, as per list under head 
of Typefounders. 

Wesel, F., Mfg. Co., 82 Fulton st., 


MACHINE KNIVES. 


Coes, Loring, & Co., Worcester, Mass. Makers 
of all kinds of paper and machine knives. 
Best finish. Oldest firm in the country. 

Simonds, A. A., & Son, Dayton, Chio, mfrs. of 
paper-cutter knives and machine knives. 

White, L. & I. J., Buffalo, N. Y., manufacturers 
of paper-cutting knives; superior quality. 


New York. 


MAP AND RELIEF-LINE ENGRAVING. 


Zeese, A., & Sons, half-tone engravers, zinc 
etchers, map and wood engravers, electrotyp- 
ers, 300-306 Dearborn street, Chicago. 


PAPER-BOX MACHINERY. 
American Type Founders’ Co., general selling 


agents for Gally Universal paper-box cutting 
and creasing presses, 





PAPER- CUTTING MACHINES. 


SPECIALTY SINCE 
+1855... 


Doachinery 


for the whole 


Paper 
Industry... 


Seven hundred hands employed. 


Yeurly production about 3,700 machines. Discount to retailers. 



































cane of Price for Price for Cut Rapid 

N Cut. Hand power. | Steam power. Self clamp. Indicator. Gauge 

oO. Mudenaiiicl she (Pee PRES 
Cm. |Inch.| Mk.| @ | Mxk.| @ |Mk.| ® | Mk.| @ | Mx!| $ 

| 

AB 50 | 193% | 425 | 101.20 | 131.00| 150 | 35.70 | 100 | 23.80| 80 | 19.10 
ABa| 55 | 21% | 485 | 115.50 | 345.50| 160 | 38.10 | 105 | 25.00| 80 | 19.10 
AC 60 | 23% | 575 | 136. | 166.90| 175 | 41.70.| 110 | 26.20| 85 | 20.25 
ACa | 65 | 25% 154.75 | 184.75| 185 | 44.00 | 115 | 27.40} 85 | 20.25 
AD 71 | 2 740 | 176.20 | 206.20} 200 | 47.60 | 120 | 28.60| 90 | 21.45 
ADa}| 176 | 30 825 | 196.45 | 950 | 226.50 52.40 | 125 | 29.80) 90 | 21.45 
AE 32% | 950 | 226.20 | 1075 | 256.20) 240 | 57.15 | 125 | 29.80] 95 | 22.55 
AEa | 91 | 35% | 1050 | 250.00 | 1175 | 280.00| 250 | 59.50 | 130 | 31.00} 95 | 22.55 
AF 95 | 37% | 1150 | 273.80 | 1275 | 303.80| 260 | 61.90 | 135 | 32.20/ 100 | 23.80 
AFa | 100 | 39% | 1250 | 297.60 | 1375 | 327.60| 280 | 66.65 | 140 | 33.35} 100 | 23.80 
AG | 108 | 42 | 1400 | 333.35 | 1525 | 363.35} 315 | 75.00 | 145 | 34.50/ 105 | 25.00 
AGa | 113 | 44% | 1500 | 357.15 | 1625 | 387.15} 325 | 77.50 | 150 | 35.70| 105 | 25.00 
AH | 120 | 47% | 1600 | 381.00 | 1725 | 411.00| 340 |. 81.00 37.00 | 110 | 26.20 
AHa/ 140 | 55 | 1950 | 464.20 | 2075 | 494.20} 365 | 86.90 | 160 | 38.10/ 115 | 27.40 
I 160 | 60 | 2275 | 541.65 | 2400 | 571.65| 390 | 92.90 | 160 | 38.10| 120 | 28.60 
AJ | 210 ee RRC 4700 4, 3119.20 | 500 | 119.00 | 200 | 47.60] ... | .. 


























Including two of the best knives, two cutting sticks, screw key and oil cup. 


KARL KRAUSE, Manufacturer of Machinery, Leipzig, Germany. 
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PAPER CUTTERS. 
| . Founders’ Co., cutters of all 
Amttandard makes on sale at all branches. 
Wesel, F., Mfg. Co., 82 Fulton st., New York. 


PAPER-CUTTING KNIVES. 


Coes, Loring, & Co., Worcester, Mass. Makers 
of paper-cutter knives. Best temper, un- 
equaled finish. ; 

Simonds, A. A., & Son, Dayton, Ohio, mfrs. of 
paper-cutter knives. Scientific tempering. 


PAPER DEALERS AND MAKERS. 


Butler, J. W., Paper Co., 212 to 218 Monroe 
street, Chicago. 

Chicago oe Co., 120 and 122 Franklin st., Chi- 
cago. Headquarters for printers’ supplies. 

Elliot, A. G., & Co., 30 to 34 South Sixth street, 
Philadelphia. Paper of every description. 

Illinois Paper Co.. 181 Monroe street, Chicago. 
Book, Cover, Document Manila papers, etc. 

Kasiner & Williams Paper Co., writing, ledger 
and bond papers, Holyoke, Mass. 

Southworth Company, manufacturers of writ- 
ing and ledger papers, Bankers’ Linen, Vel- 
lum Bond, Mittineague, Mass. 

Taylor, Geo. H., & Co., 207 and 209 Monroe st., 
Chicago. Everything in paper for the sta- 
tioner, lithographer, printer and publisher. 


PAPER RULING MACHINERY. 


Piper, E. J., 44 Hampden st., Springfield, Mass. 
Improved ruling machines. 


PHOTO-ENGRAVING. 


Blomgren Bros. & Co., 175 Monroe street, Chi- 
cago. Photo, half-tone and wood engraving. 

Crosscup & West Engraving Co., The, 911 Fil- 
bert street, Philadelphia. Engraving of a 
high order. 

Illinois Engraving Co., 350 Dearborn st., Chi- 
cago. Engraving by all processes. 

Maurice Se Engraving Co., 414 Eleventh 
street, N.-W., Washington, D.C., unexcelled 
half-tone and line engraving. 

Post-Express Printing Co., Rochester, N. Y. 
Superior half-tones and zinc etching. 

Sanders Engraving Co., 314 N. Broadway, St. 

yuis, Mo, Photo and half-tone engravers. 

Zeese, A., & Sons, half-tone engravers, zinc etch- 
ers, map and wood engravers, electrotypers, 
300-306 Dearborn street, Chicago. 


PHOTO-ENGRAVERS’ ELECTRIC LAMPS. 
Colt, J. B., & Co., 115-117 Nassau st., New York. 


Mfrs. of self-focusing arc electriclamps. Ac- 
knowledged by well-known firms to be the best. 


PHOTO-ENGRAVERS’ AND ELECTRO- 
TYPERS’ MACHINERY. 
New York Steel & Copper Plate Co., 171 Wall- 
about st., Brooklyn, N.Y. Copper for half-tone. 
Royle, John, & Sons, Essex and Straight streets, 
Paterson, N. J. Routing machines, routing 
cutters, saw tables, shoot planes, etc. 


PRINTERS’ MATERIALS. 
American Type Founders’ Co., “everything for 
the printer.” 
Bronson Printers’ Machinery and Warehouse 


o., new and secondhand machinery and sup- 
plies, 48 and 50 N, Clinton street, Chicago. 





PRINTERS’ MATERIALS. 


Dodson Printers’ Supply Company, Atlanta, Ga. 
Largest stock in the South. Lowest prices. 


Gehlert, Louis, printers’ and stereotypers’ blan- 
kets, 204 E. Eighteenth street, New York. 


Graham, E. K., & Co., 516 Commerce street, 
Philadelphia. New and secondhand machinery 
and supplies. 

Hamilton Mfg. Co., Two Rivers, Wis. Mfrs. of 
cases, stands, cabinets and all printers’ wood 

Ss. 

Mexican Printers’ Supply Agency, Ed. M. Var- 

gas Co., proprietors, P. O. box 34, Yrapuato, 

to., Mexico. Importers of all kinds of print- 
ers’ machinery and materials, American man- 
ufacturers who want first-class representation 
in Mexico are requested to send us their cata- 
logues, special price lists with discounts, etc. 


Morgans & Wilcox Mfg. Co., Middletown, N. Y. 

rinters’ woodwork of all kinds—cabinets, 

cases, wood type, patent steel furniture, etc. 
Dealers in metal type and machinery. 


Rowell, Robert, Third avenue and Market st., 
Louisville, Ky. Outfits furnished complete. 


Simons, S., & Co., 13-27 N. Elizabeth st., Chicago. 
Make cabinets, cases, galleys, and everything 
of wood wu in a printing office. Make 
bookbinders’ boards and engravers’ wood. 
Send for our illustrated catalogue. 


Washington Typefoundry, N. Bunch, proprietor, 
314-316 8th street N. W., Washington, D. C. 
Heber, 157 William street, New York. 
trong slat’ cases, cabinets and stands. 
Wesel, F., Mfg. Co., 82 Fulton street, New York. 
Manufacturers of patent stereotype blocks, 
patent composing sticks, brass and steel rule, 
galleys, etc. 


Wells, 
“ Ss 


PRINTERS’ ROLLERS AND ROLLER 
COMPOSITION. 


Andrew van Bibber & Co., Sixth and Vine sts., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Bendernagel & Co., 521 Minor st., Philadelphia. 
Gelatin and lithographers’ rollers. 

Bingham Brothers Company, 49-51 Rose street, 

ew York. Also padding glues. 

Bingham & Runge, 12 to 18 Frankfort st., Cleve- 
land, Ohio. Printers’ rollers and composition. 

Birchard, C. H., & Co., 634 Filbert st., Philadel- 
phia, Pa. Out of town orders promptly at- 
tended to. 

Godfrey & Co., printers’ rollers and roller com- 
position, Philadelphia, Pa. Established 1865. 

Hart & Zugelder, 117 N. Water street, Rochester, 
N.Y. Padding glue. 

Norman, J. E., & Co., 421 Exchange Place, Balti- 
more, Md. Established 1840. Samples for- 
warded free of charge. 

Osgood, J. H., & Co., 100 Milk st., Boston, Mass. 
Best “‘ Patent” and “‘ Old Style” composition. 

Stahlibrodt, Edw. A., 18 Mill street, Rochester, 
N. Y. Roller composition and flour paste. 

Wild & Stevens, 148 Congress street, Boston, 
Mass. Improved Standard and Anglo-Amer- 
ican compositions. 


PRINTERS’ WAREHOUSES. 


Graham, L., & Son, 44-46 Baronne street, New 
Orleans, La. Southern Printers’ Warehouse. 

Heybach-Bush Co., Fifth and Main sts., Louis- 
ville, Ky. Everything for printers. 





STEREOTYPERS’ MACHINERY. 


Lloyd, Geo. E., & Company (Incorporated), elec- 
trotype, stereotype and electrical machinery of 
all kinds. Telephone, 403. Corner Canal and 
Jackson streets, Chicago. Send for catalogue. 


TYPEFOUNDERS. 


American Type Founders’ Co., sole makers in 
United States of copper alloy type, self-spac- 
ing type, music type, Greek type. Greatest 
output, completest selection, most original 
designs. For sale at following branches: 

Boston, 150 Con, st. 

New York, Rose and Duane sts. 
Philadelphia, 606-614 Sansom st. 
Baltimore, Frederick and Water sts. 
Buffalo, 83 Ellicott st. 
Pittsburgh, 323 Third ave. 
Cleveland, 239 St. Clair st. 
Cincinnati, 7 Longworth st. 
Chicago, 139-141 Monroe st. 
Milwaukee, 89 Huron st. 

St. Louis, Fourth and Elim sts. 
Minneapolis, 24-26 First st., South 
Kansas City, 533 Delaware st. 
Omaha, 1118 Howard st. 

Denver, 1616 Blake st. 

Portland, Second and Stark sts. 
San Francisco, 405 Sansome st. 


Barnhart Bros. & Spindler, 183 to 187 Monroe st., 
Chicago. Superior copper-mixed type on the 
point system. All kinds of printing materials. 


Bruce’s, Geo., Son & Co., 13 Chambers street, 
New York. 


Crescent Type Foundry, 349 and 351 Dearborn 

street, Chicago, typefounders and dealers in 

rinters’ supplies. Brass rules a specialty. 
verything on ‘standard line.” 


Dominion Typefounding Co., 780 Craig street, 
Montreal, Canada. anufacturers of the cel- 
ebrated Excelsior Hard Metal Type, and 
dealers in presses, supplies, and everything 
for the printer. 


Farmer, A. D., & Son Typefounding Co., 63 and 
65 Beekman street, New York; 111-113 Quincy 
street, Chicago. 

Graham, John, typefounder, 451 Belden avenue, 
Chicago. Send for specimen sheet. 

Hansen, H. C., typefounder and printers’ sup- 
plies, 24-26 Hawley street, Boston, Mass. 


Inland Type Foundry, 217-219 Olive st., St. Louis, 
Mo. Inventors of standard line type. 


Newton Copper-faced Type Co., 14 Frankfort st., 
New York. Estimating cost deduct quads. 


Pacific States Type Foundry, San Francisco, 


Cal. All printers’ supplies. 


Standard Typefoundry, 200 Clark st., Chicago. 
Agents Inland and Keystone Typefoundries. 


WOOD TYPE. 


American Type Founders’ Co. carry in stock 
most complete stock of wood type in the world. 

American Wood Type Co., South Windham 
Conn. Send for catalogue. 


Hamilton Mfg. Co., Two Rivers,Wis. Manufac- 
turers of wood type, borders, ornaments, wood 
rule, etc. 


anges & Wilcox Mfg. Co., Middletown, N. Y. 
ood type unexcelled for finish. Wood rule, 
borders, reglet, furniture and all wood goods. 


Wells, Heber, 157 William street, New York. 
New specimen book of beautiful faces. 
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Byron Weston Co.... 
has for many years made a specialty of - 


3 LINEN LEDGER and 
; RECORD PAPER 
It has no superior, and is used by all 
first-class stationers. 

..+» Mills at Dalton, Mass. 
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INDEX TO ADVERTISEMENTS. 








American Paper Co | Farmer, A. D., & Son Pypefounding Co O’Bannon, The J. W., Co 
American Steel and Copper Plate Co | Felt & Tarrant Mfg. Co Okie, F. E., Co 

American Straw Board Co Oswego Machine Works 
American Type Founders’ Co ‘ . Cy Otto Gas Engine Works 


Amppet Manwfactaring Dp ; | General Electric Co Paper Mills Co 
Armour Gine Works ; ... Ginger 0+ J. .0 8 “ r 
Ault & Wiborg Co., The Goes Lithographing Co Parsons Paper Co 
ere Grand Rapids Engraving Co Photo-Chromotype Engraving Co 
Pope, A. W., & Co 


Babcock Printing Press Manufacturing Co.. 615 ; ; 
Hamilton Manufacturing Co Prouty, George W., Co 


Benedict, Geo. H., & Co Hano, Philip, & Co 
Blomgren Bros. & Co Hickok, W. O., Manufacturing Co Queen & Crescent Route..............20.055 
Brown Folding Machine, Co Hoke Engraving Plate Co Queen City Printing Ink Co 

Brown, L. L., Paper Co Hough, Franklin H 
Buckie Printers’ Roller Co | Howard Iron Works 
Buffalo Printing Ink Works 


Business Directory | Illinois Paper Co 
Butler, J#W., Paper Co g Interior Conduit & Insulation Co 


International Magazine................+..... 


Riverside Paper Co 
Rockford Folder Co 


Scientific American 
Jaenecke-Ullman Co | Seybold Machine Co. 
Card Electric Motor & Dynamo Co Juergens Bros. Co Sheridan, T. W. & C. B 


Challenge Machinery Co 5 Keith Paper Co Simonds Mfg. Co 

Chambers Brothers Co Kidder Press Manufacturing Co pera awigeting <0 jek Os 
Chicago Paper Co King (A. R.) Manufacturing Co. — —— 
Child Acme Cutter & Press Co Krause, Karl be ‘an Co 


Coes, Loring, & Co | 
| Latham Machinery Co Suffolk Engraving Co 


Cramer, G., Dry Plate Works................ 
Crane & Co Levey, Fred’k H., Co Superior Reducing Compound Co 


Maguire & Baucus (Limited) 
Manhattan Typefoundry Thorne Typesetting Machine Co 
Mather’s (Geo) Sons Trenter, J. P 

Megill, Edward L 

Mergenthaler Linotype Co 
Miehle Printing Press & Mfg. Co 
Missouri Brass Type Foundry Co 
Electric City Engraving Co Morgans-Wilcox Mfg. Co 
Electro-Light Engraving Co | Morrison, The J. L., Co 

Electro-Tint Engraving Co.................. | Moses, Lionel eae - 
Emmerich & Vonderlehr Munson Typewriter Co Wetter, Joseph, & Co 


National Correspondence Institute Whiting Paper Co 
New Champion Press Co , Whitlock Machine Co 


Dexter Folder Co 
Dick, Rev. Robert, Estate 
Dixon (Jos.) Crucible Co 

















